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2 INTRODUCTORY. 

from which extracts are given, were originally pub- 
lished in the Scotsman of Edinburgh. 

In treating of climate, it is absolutely necessary 
to have recourse to figures and tables ; but as there 
is nothing so misleading as figures, — Sydney Smith 
says they are even more so than facts, — I will, 
before going further, endeavour to enable invalids, 
who may be unconversant with the subject, to read 
these by the light of knowledge, and so to pre- 
vent them from falling into common errors ; and, as 
occasion arises, I shall endeavour, by explanation 
and illustration, to convey knowledge, beyond that 
which can be given in figures, of the peculiarities of 
climates of which I have had experience. It will, of 
course, be clearly understood that I make no pretence 
to advise any invalid where to go for the benefit of 
his special malady. I merely endeavour to record 
fairly the results oi my own oLrvatioB and e^ri- 
ence, and to give unbiassed evidence as to fact, which 
seems to me likely to interest an invalid intending 
to spend the winter abroad, and possibly hesitating 
to what place to go. 

In considering meteorological data, then, invalids 
must take care not to be misled by what is called 
* mean temperature.' There are two methods which 
meteorologists have of estimating it. The first is by 
taking a mean between the maxima of the days and 
the minima of the nights. The second method is 
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by a series of observations at hours, which experi- 
ence has shown to be best for the purpose, such as 
6 A.M., 2 and 10 p.m., 9 A.M., 9 p.m., 10 A.M., and 
10 P.M., and then taking the averages aflforded by 
these observations. The result can at best be but an 
approximation ; stiU it is probably a sufficiently near 
one. But suppose it to be absolutely correct, how- 
ever interesting to the meteorologist, it is quite an 
insufficient guide for the invalid. Say that the mean 
temperature of January, at a given place, is 47*^: 
this may be made up of mean minima of 42 and 
mean maxima of 52, or of respective means of 37° 
and 57^ Daily range is therefore to be considered 
in connection with mean temperature. Nor is mean 
daily range enough, as this itself may be made up 
of widely divergent extremes. During one kind of 
weather the range at a given place may be practically 
nothing, while during another kind of weather it may 
be very higL It is obviously impossible to lay down 
rules on this subject, whose observance will prevent 
the chance of error ; but if the invalid will apply the 
following rules to the mean temperatures hereafter 
given, the danger of material error will, I think, be 
minimized. In all cases where it has been possible, 
mean daily ranges have been given. Where they 
have not, note that the mean range is lowest on the 
coast, and that the farther you go inland the higher 
may it be expected to be. Again, a land wind and 
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clear sky will cause a range considerably above the 
mean ; that is, in a fine bright day, unless conditions 
change during the night, which, of course, they may 
do, you must expect a night temperature much lower 
relatively to that of the day, than you must look for 
when the wind is from the sea or the sky clouded. 
When cloud is high and broken, it greatly loses its 
effect in preventing radiation ; that is, in preventing 
the escape of heat acquired during the day. But the 
importance of range to the invalid will, of course, 
largely depend on the exposure and other circum- 
stances affecting the temperature of his rooms. In 
clear weather, if they look to the sun they may get 
warmth from it, which may more than compensate 
for the greater fall of temperature during the night 
in bright weather than in cloudy. I shall give a 
striking illustration of this fact when I come to treat 
of Nice. The second point to be adverted to, rela« 
tive to the practical conclusions deducible from the 
meteorological data, regards rainfall. Suppose the 
fall for a given month at a given place to be twice as 
great as it is in London for the same month, the con- 
clusion must not be drawn that there is twice as 
much wet weather during the month at the given 
place as in London. The air of Algiers is habitually 
dry, but as much rain may fall there in a day as may 
fall in London during a month of damp, sloppy 
weather. A continuance of wet, broken weather is a 
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phenomenon on the shores of the Mediterranean; 
still it does occur. 

A now somewhat extensive observation of invalids 
and their ways abroad, has led me to note what has 
seemed to me one or two very grave errors generally 
fallen into. It may be held presumptuous on the 
part of a non-medical man to speak on questions of 
health, but this fact just leads me to the considera- 
tion of what I think the commonest and greatest 
error of all. It lies in supposing that for the cure 
or mitigation of disease you are to look mainly to 
medical science, instead of to your own observation, 
self-candour, and self-controL You are struck sud- 
denly by some disease — the wisdom of consulting 
a medical man promptly is indisputable. He can 
possibly tell you whether it is functional or organic ; 
if the latter, what is the faulty organ, and whether 
or not the symptoms are grave ; and in any case, he 
should be able to give you good general and special 
advice ; but he can't cure you. For cure, if cure be 
possible, you must look mainly to a strict observance 
of those laws for the preservation and recovery of 
health which it has pleased Divine Wisdom to lay 
down for the guidance of His creatures. Happily 
these rules are few and simple ; but he who would 
keep his health, or having lost would regain it, must 
observe them, however troublesome, impolite, or ap- 
parently selfish it may be to do so ; and the doctor 
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cannot relieve a man of the penalty attached by Divine 
Wisdom to infringement. If, therefore, you are inat- 
tentive to diet, eating, it may be, more than nature 
requires, — a very great deal less, perhaps, than is 
generally supposed, — sit in vitiated air, overheat or 
tire yourself, and are thereby made ill, — ^the ordy 
remedy is to confess your sin to yourself, and to 
atone for it by extra abstinence and care. It is no 
use to go to a doctor and demand a drug or a * tonic' 
So to do only makes matters worse. Of course, all 
this is no new wisdom, but it requires to be preached 
and popularized. * The belief,' says Sir James Clarke, 
an authority whose weight none can dispute, ' so 
generally entertained, that medicine can counteract 
the effects of habitual errors of regimen, should be 
regarded as mere sophistry. There is but one road 
to a permanent cure in these cases ; and he who shall 
steadily pursue it long enough to feel its advantages 
in the restoration of mental and bodily energy, will 
not easily be induced to deviate from it again.' 
Doubtless a dose may discharge the debt due for a 
casual indiscretion, just as a man who has spent his 
income may meet an obligation by a draft on his 
capital ; but every dose is a cheque on constitutional 
capital, and unless made up for by extra economy, 
the result is diminished resource and ultimate in- 
solvency. * If the dyspeptic invalid,' further says Sir 
James, ' will observe the effects which the different 
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articles of food produce, and be true to himself and 
candid in his observations, he will soon discover that 
the more moderately he lives, the better he will feel. 
When he has passed a restless night, or has a dry or 
loaded tongue or bitter taste in the morning, he may 
be assured that the regimen of the preceding day was 
not suited to him ; that he has erred either in the 
quantity or quality of his food, and should regulate 
himself accordingly for the future.' Here, then, we 
have common sense sanctioned by the weight of the 
highest medical authority. And the rules which 
apply to dyspeptic patients are good for others too. 
If the chronic invalid, whatever be his malady, * he 
true to himself and candid in his observations,' — but all 
depends on his being so, — he will soon discover 
that he can walk best by the light of his own ex- 
perience and observation ; and if he cannot be true 
and candid to himself, how can he expect truth from 
his doctor, who sees that, however wholesome the 
dose, his patient cannot swallow it 1 

And while the doctor is supposed to be able to ab- 
solve men from the consequences of their sins, these 
consequences are, I find among invalids in general 
abroad, always set down to the fault of the climate. 
It is quite astounding to hear the wonderful, inex- 
haustible variety of detractive adjectives and epithets 
applied to this scapegoat, such as, too bracing, too 
stringent, relaxing, too elastic, not elastic enough, too 
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heavy, a tightness in the air, a hardness in the air, 
too subject to electric influences, etc 

I remember an invalid lady who had been to mom- 
ing church one Sunday, and-I fear it may be imptv 
lite to say so— had taken a very wriinvalid dejeuner 
thereafter, came home from afternoon church with a 
headache, and no appetite for dinner ; which two facts 
she accounted for, quite to her own satisfaction, by 
the presence of ^ an intoxicating lightness in the air 
of this place/ 

I do not wish to deny that there may be subtle 
influences — 'electric' or of other kinds — ^in climate 
bearing on disease j but what I say is, that to give 
any climate a fair trial, it must not be made to bear 
the burden of sins of transgression against the laws of 
health, which no climate nor medical skill can enable 
any one to sin against with impunity ; and further, 
I say, as the result of my observation, that so wrongly 
blaming climate, and so wrongly believing in medical 
skill, are all but universal, and ofben disastrous, errors. 
I have certainly known instances of sensible and 
candid people who, on going from one place to another, 
have immediately improved in health ; and the fact 
may have been owing to some subtle element in 
climate affecting disease. But it is to be borne in view 
that there may be other local elements besides climate 
which affect health : there is quality of water and of 
diet, one hotel or pension differing from another in 
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the quantity and quality of the food which it supplies, 
— ^the most penurious being perhaps the best for some 
constitutions. Then there are influences bearing on 
the mind, thence on digestive power : perhaps you 
are better amused, have more congenial society at 
this place than at that; or the country is prettier 
and you take more exercise here than there : or the 
«J™., li. U,»d hu»„ ™o„. »^ „ U. i. th. 
domain of what mortals call chance. 

That climate is an important auxiliary in the re- 
covery of health, is what none can doubt. Without 
trenching on medical questions, it is very plain that 
it must be very much better for the health of all, 
invalidfl or non-invalids, to be out of doors nearly 
every day for hours in brilliant weather, than to be 
imprisoned in the house for six months -under the 
gloomy skies of England. But I am here led to con- 
sider another mistake commonly made by the inex- 
perienced invalid abroad. It lies in supposing that 
the southern winter climate will enable him to be less 
prudent than he would have required to be at home ; 
as, for example, that he will require to exercise less 
caution regarding sudden transition from sunshine 
to shade, or to a comparatively low house temperature. 
Indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that in the 
south of Europe, in winter, it requires Tmre care to 
escape taking cold than it does at home in winter ; 
for just the same reason that spring in England is 
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more dangerous than winter. You will hardly get 
over-heated in January or February at home, and 
when you come inrthe house y^u find it many 
degrees above the out-of-doors temperature. In May 
again, out of doors you may have been exposed to 
a sun so powerful as to have caused considerable 
perspiration, and your house temperature is much 
lower than that to which you have been exposed; 
hence comes a chill and consequent cold. Now the 
southern winter is very often just like the English 
May, a time of bright skies, hot suns, and winds 
comparatively cool ; and it is to be kept in mind 
that in a hotel you can't have your own way as at 
home, in such questions as whether doors or windows 
are to be kept open or shut. Cool, draughty corridors 
and passages have to be traversed ; and the salon, in 
the evening, it may be, kept hot and airless in 
deference to some lady who is superstitious about 
draughts, may at another time feel as if it had been 
purposely iced. Many other causes could I specify, 
leading the invalid to the conclusion that the climate 
of the place in which he is resident does not suit him ; 
that it is * too stringent,* * too relaxing,' etc. ; hence to 
complaints against his doctor at home for having sent 
him to it. I must be content, however, to allude to 
two others, — the one common to both sexes, the other 
specially affecting women. The first is sight-seeing, 
than which there is probably no human occupation 
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more incompatible with health-seeking. To plunge 
out of burning sunshine into an ice-cold cathedral is 
enough to give even a strong man cold ; to an invalid 
it may be, and often is, fatal. Then, there are the 
endless flights of stairs which have to be climbed to 
reach the picture galleries, more than exhausting the 
strength which should have been employed in health- 
ful exercise. How often does it happen that the hard- 
earned health gains of the winter at Nice or Mentone, 
are squandered in a week at Rome or Florence 1 The 
last common cause which I have space to notice of the 
invalid's disappointment, whereof climate has to bear 
the burden, proceeds, it seems to me, from a mistaken 
conscientiousness on the part of women — from a dread 
of being, or of seeming to be, more thoughtful about 
their own health than circumstances require. A 
delicate young lady is asked to take part in a bazaar 
in support of some charitable or church scheme, — 
her doing so making it necessary to sit for two or 
three consecutive days in a hot, crowded room ; and 
of course she can't refuse, it would seem so selfish 
to be thinking of her health when her services may 
be of use in a philanthropic scheme. Well, it is diffi- 
cult to counsel any one to be what to themselves 
seems selfish, or otherwise to do what to themselves 
seems wrong, and we like the young lady all the 
better because she is not strong-minded enough to 
say * No.' Nevertheless there should be some one old 
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enough and wise enough in charge of her to say it ou 
her behalf. And, though I am not writing a moral 
essay, I would here suggest that, while taking care of 
o-ilf m., «,„ti».fb, ,^k „«*, if ».,>« 
really quite the reverse. Most likely you have rela- 
tives—father, mother, children it may be, to whom 
your health and strength are valuable — ^who have 
possibly made some sacirifice that you may go abroad. 
Now, does not your duty to them demand that you 
should disregard the fact of your seeming selfish or 
fanciful in the eyes of strangers 1 Attend then to diet. 
Let no false notion of duty tempt you to tire or over- 
heat yourself, or to go into a crowded room. Take 
regular exercise before meals according to the measure 
of your strengtL Be strong-minded enough to take 
care of yourself; if you can't be, get some one to do 
it for you, and endeavour to throw your mind into 
some rational and healthful occupation. By these 
simple means will you put yourself in the high road 
to regain health, if to regain it be possible. You will 
have no need of * tonics.' You will be able to enjoy 
the beautiful winter climates of the Mediterranean, 
and will find them, I venture to say — these conditions 
being complied with — ^neither 'relaxing' nor 'too 
elastic ;' on the contrary, you will find them most 
valuable auxiliaries. 

InvaUds may fairly be divided into three classes : 
those who are organically and hopelessly diseased; 
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those who are fiinctionally diseased; and those 
who, having no disease at all, have come abroad 
to relieve the ennui of country residence with a 
little fun and flirtation, most legitimate objects in my 
opinion ; and there can be no doubt that if climate is 
often falsely accused, so does it often receive credit to 
which it is not entitled, and the improvement effected 
by amusement and relaxation is generally attributed to 
' change of air,' because the improvement and change 
of reridence have been coincident The wisdom of 
those belonging to the first class coming abroad may 
be greatly doubted. It is doubtful if any advanti^ 
is to be got by so doing to compensate for the fatigue 
and irritation of travelling, and of hotel life, with 
food and things in general, it may be, not to the in- 
valid's mind, and the loss of the comfort and com- 
panionship of home. All too often the doctor's advice 
to travel is but advising his patient to go and die far 
from home and kindred in a foreign land. 

The invalid, my wife, to take care of whom I went 
abroad, belonged to the second class ; and, as the result 
of the case may be a source of comfort and hope to 
otheJps, I will here say a few words about it. The 
manifestation of the disorder was severe and almost 
incessant coughing and breathlessness ; and these 
again, by their severity and continuance, gave rise to 
debility, which as time went on continued to grow 
greater. 
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We were advised to try the Isle of Wight ; but the 
Isle of Wight (see Chapter on British Climate in the 
Appendix) has a temperature in January but 2° above 
that of Edinburgh. Our house, like most Edinburgh 
houses, was a very warm one ; house cold being in- 
deed unknown to us. Was it worth while, then, to 
give up our warm house, in which we were secure of 
the requisite in-door temperature, for an out-of-doors 
improvement of 2°, which would practically have 
made no difference at all, because it would not have 
enabled the invalid to regain strength by open-air 
exercise, and so to conquer the disorder? We had 
by this time the incontestable evidence of observation 
and experience to guide us, and by that we were 
-guided. So we resolved, as we must give up home 
comforts, — no small sacrifice to an invalid, — to have 
something substantial for the sacrifice, and to get 
beyond the reign of winter. To do so was, however, 
at this time more than usually diflScult. The Franco- 
German war was raging, and France was impassable. 
We had heard much of Algiers ; but it was difficult to 
get to it, the route through France being closed. 

My wife shuddered at the thought of the Bay of 
. Biscay in winter. However, to make a long story 
short, we resolved to encounter the Bay and go to 
Gibraltar ; thence to Malaga in the south of Spain, 
of whose general climate I had satisfactory statistics. 
This was in October 1870, but we were unable to get 
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a cabin by the Peninsular and Oriental Steamer line 
till the 3d December. Early in November we went to 
Clifton. The weather there was very severe, and my 
wife became immeasurably worse. By the begin- 
ning of December she had become so exhausted that I 
doubted the possibility of getting her to Southampton. 
She had become so weak that she could hardly stand, 
nor speak above a whisper. 

What I alone could hardly have done, the kind 
assistances of friends enabled us to do. On Saturday 
3d December we embarked in the Salsette for Gib- 
raltar. 




SOUTHAMPTON TO GIBEALTAR 

The day on which we sailed was a bitterly cold one. 
The ground was frozen as hard as iron, a bitter north 
wind was blowing, while no ray of sunshine cheeted 
the gloomy winter day. I give one or two extracts 
from my journal to show how the change came. 
Sunday, 4th, 2 P.M., in Bay of Biscay, in an Alps of 
water, temp. 52**. 5th, 2 P.M., 54^ 6th, 9 P.M., 
passing Cape Finisterre ; all is changed, the sky is 
cloudless, the coast of Spain bathed in a flood of 
moonlight ; sea perfectly calm, gentle breeze ; temp. 
54°. 7 th, this would be a fine day in England for 
May or September; — ^noon, temp. 62**; ladies gene- 
rally are coming on deck, my wife amongst them ; as 
one pale face after another emerges from below, it 
seems like a resurrection. It is strange to watch the 
return of life's tide after three days at dead low water 
— -women again becoming interested in their own fair, 
jewelled hands ; eyes once more to sparkle with a 
consciousness of their own beauty. 

The Club House, the principal hotel at Gibraltar, 
was full when we landed. The quality of a hotel 
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is very unstable; but so far as my experience goes, 
I can recommend the King's Arms. It is a dingy, 
poky little place, not superior in appearance to an 
Edinburgh pot-house, and the accommodation is in- 
different; but the cookery was excellent, and the 
people were civil, — ^Alexander, the waiter, worthy of 
honourable mention. 

At Gibraltar, the exchange is by law 4s. 2d. 
sterling to the dollar. A quarter dollar is thus equal 
to Is. O^d. These quarter dollars are called shillings, 
which leads to confusion between them and English 
shillings. We agreed to pay 7s. per day each at the 
King's Arms. We found on settling that Spanish 
shillings, or quarter dollars, were charged, seven being 
thus equal to 7s. 3^d. sterling. 

Saturday, the 10th, was wet all day, but warm ; 
at noon 65°. The weather then became inde- 
scribably beautiful. From my journal I take the 
following : — 



' 1870. 


9 A.M. 


2 P.M. 


9 P.M. 




December 11, 


60*' 


64° 


62" 


Clear and still 


„ 12, 


62 


68 


63 


Do. 


„ 13, 


• • •• 


68 


63 


Do. 


„ * 14, 


62 


68 


• • • 


Do. 


„ 15, 

fTlf 


63 


68 

• 


63 


Do. 



These morning and evening temperatures were 
taken from the best exposures which I could get 
from the hotel windows, and the instrument was not 
under the influence of any reflected sunshine. Those 
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at 2 P.M. were taken out of doors, in the shade, in the 
best situation I could get. In neither case probably 
was the situation perfect, and probably the reading 
may generally be about 2° to 3° too high. At all 
times I have taken the greatest possible precaution. 
At Malaga and some other places I used to suspend 
the thermometer by a string over a balcony for even- 
ing temperatures ; at mid-day I went out of doors, 
and frequently made observations in different situa- 
tions. And I may here remark that, in my opinion, 
there is no such thing as standard in situation. Place 
two thermometers in different situations, each to all 
appearance perfect, and you may — I don't say you 
will — find a degree or two of difference. Yet, with 
proper care and properly tested instruments, I do not 
think there will be more than this. But without 
proper precautions, thermometrical observations are 
perfectly valueless. I have met one or two travellers 
who have kept diaries at the time and place at which 
I have done so, and I have found their maxima in 
sunny days 6 to 15 degrees above my own, they 
having placed their thermometers at southern win- 
dows, or somewhere under the indirect influence of 
the sun. Let no one, however, go to Gibraltar on 
the faith of having such weather as we had, as it was 
undoubtedly exceptionally fine and warm for the 
season. You may encounter a 'Levanter,' which, 
having swept the whole surface of the Mediterranean 
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before it reaches yon, is chill and laden with moisture. 
It will probably, however, not continue beyond two 
or three days. 

The following table is from the data of the ' Army 
Medical Department Keports,' London : — 



GIBRALTAR. 




Mean Monthly 
Tempentnre— 


MeanDaUy 
Range. 


Mean Monthly 
RainfUl— 




186i-«8. 


181S-36. 








Inches. 


Jannaiy, 


55 


10-8 


6-85 


Febniiuy, 


55*3 


12-8 


2-50 


March, . 


56-3 


15-4 


2-00 


April, 


61-0 


13-0 


3 00 


May, . . 


66-9 


18-2 


1-50 


June, 


71-7 


16-4 


0-60 


July, . . 


760 


17-5 


00 


August, . 


747 


19-5 


0-50 


September, 


71-0 


17-0 


1*00 


October, . 


64-5 


14-9 


2-50 


November, 


60-2 


11-8 


6-00 


December, 
Ybab, 


657 


10-8 


4-50 


63*9 


14-4 


29-92 



January, the coldest month at Gibraltar, is equal 
to May in London in temperature, while a Gibraltar 
May is hotter than July in any part of England. 

To any one who does not dread the sea, a trip to 
Gibraltar in winter is well worth while, even though 
he goes no farther. Bad weather does not last in 
these climes as in our own : while a day or two may 
be bad, the dominant weather of a week or ten days 
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will likely be fine. In three days, you may ex- 
pect to pass from the surly British winter to the 
blue skies and wann sunshine of the south. Then to 
the invalid the novelty of the scene is infinitely 
amusing, and consequently healthful. From your 
hotel window you watch a strange gathering of many 
nations. . There is the swarthy, dark-eyed Spaniard, 
shouting * Arr-ree !' to his mule or donkey, laden with 
oranges and olives. There are two or three Moors in 
a frenzy of gesticulation; and solemn be-turbaned 
Turks. Representatives there are of the great 
Republic. Fishermen and others are hawking their 
wares in a Babel of many tongues. There are British 
officers, naval and military, with fair, gaily dressed 
young English ladies. But novel as it all seems, one 
has still a feeling of being half at home at Gibraltar. 
The familiar strains of ' God Save the Queen ' burst 
on your ear at gunfire, while over the motley throng 
there waves the meteor flag, the proud banner of 
Britannia. 

We sat for hours every day on the beautiful 
Alameda, among palm, cypress, and orange trees; 
among the many-coloured and luxurious splendour of 
the southern flora. How strange a contrast to all 
that we had left behind in cold, foggy England ! In 
a week my wife was able to walk back slowly from 
the Alameda to the hotel, a distance of nearly a 
mile. 
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There is no railway from Gibraltar to Malaga, but 
there is, or at least was, a tidy enough steamer, the 
Adriano. We left at 7 A.M., and arrived about 
3 P.M., on 16th December. The weather continued 
to be splendid. 
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There are but two hotels in Malaga frequented by 
the British, the Alameda and the Victoria. Neither 
is good. At the same time, they are not so bad 
that any one need be deterred from going to Malaga 
on account of lack of hotel accommodation. The 
Alameda has no fire-places, otherwise it is the best ; 
but the drawback is a very serious one indeed for the 
invalid. He should insist on having rooms looking 
to the sun. The hotel-keeper is sure to endeavour to 
make you take his worst rooms. You will be told 
by a 'commissionaire' that the master is in the 
country, from which, however, he will speedily re- 
turn if you order your luggage to be taken to the 
other hotel. He will then graciously, to the detri- 
ment of an imaginary traveller who had engaged 
them, let you have such rooms as you desire. You 
ought to have a bed-room and sitting-room, looking 
south, for about two to two and a half dollars per 
day, board and attendance, etc. included. As to the 
et ceteray however, be very particular in specifying 
what you require, as no opportunity of adding an 
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* extra* will be overlooked. This fact should be kept 
in view at all hotels at which the traveller may think 
it advisable to make an arrangement. State, for 
example, when and in what quantity you require hot 
water ; and ask at least for your first bill at the end 
of two or three days ; afterwards settle once a week. 
The Spanish currency is as follows: — 5 cuartos (2 
cuartos being as nearly as may be equal to an 
English penny) = 1 real ; 4 reals = 1 piseta ; 5 
pisetas = 1 duro or dollar. A real is thus as nearly 
as may be equal to 2^d. English, a piseta to lOd., 
and a duro to 4s. 2d. Of course something depends 
on the rate of exchange. When it is at 96 reals to 
the £1 sterling, the above are the exact equivalents. 
Circular notes of London banks are the best form in 
which to carry money. Take the local notes if you 
are going to remain any length of time, as you get a 
higher rate of exchange in paper than in gold ; and if 
you pay your bills in gold, you will get no discount. 
Take care, however, to get quit of your local bank 
notes before you leave, as they won't pass out of the 
town. These are points the traveller must attend to 
almost everywhere abroad. In Spain, when the 
charge is so much per day, let him see that he is not 
charged a day too much, for the endeavour will surely 
be made, by charging both day of arrival and of 
departure. Both at Malaga and Seville this was 
done to us. In both cases we resisted successfully. 
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As it is almost always at going away that imposition 
is attempted, say the day before leaving that you are 
going, and get your bill rendered in full, so that you 
may have plenty of time to check it. Eesist blandly 
but firmly. If you conscientiously can, compliment 
your host a little. Employ no one without a bar- 
gain, and keep to it. Firmness and civility are 
essential in all travelling, but especially in Spain; 
and it is quite vain to expect business ways and 
method such as we have at home. 

Now, while I think it right to allude to these points 
of practical detail, it may really not be worth while 
for invalids or for men of certain temperament to dis- 
quiet themselves about being cheated. It is better 
to pay a few extra pounds for your tour, than to be 
in an incessant fret. Some are philosophic, others 
practical. It is perhaps best to be a little of both. 
Be very cool at getting into and out of the train. 
Porters, of whom there are for some inscrutable 
reason always three or four expecting to be paid, — the 
commissionaire demanding more than you agreed to 
give him,^-custom-house officers expecting to be bribed, 
— ^hotel * touters,' — swarms of the filthiest of beggars 
demanding 'la moneda por amor de Marie, Senorito, 
Senorito,' may altogether draw a cheque on your 
temper, which it is well to be provided for. At de- 
parture, pay your commissionaire what you agreed to 
give him, which should not be more than five pisetas 
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for seeing you and your luggage into the train. Of 
course with a courier you should have no trouble at 
all ; and a really good courier will allow no one to 
cheat you except himself. 

Malaga is a dusty and uninteresting seaport; nor 
is escape from the town easy ; nor, when you have 
escaped, is the country generally pretty. The hotels 
are on the Alameda, the promenade of the town, 
and the only tolerable part of it. Yet to the traveller 
to whom Malaga affords his first experience of Spain, 
there is much to amuse and interest in the town and 
neighbourhood. As containing some little description 
of the former at its liveliest, I give the following ex- 
tract from one of my letters : — 

' The streets of Malaga on the afternoon of Sunday 
the 19th inst aflPorded a curious contrast to those of 
a Scotch town on a Sunday in February. It is car- 
nival time, and on the Alameda a military band is 
playing lively airs to an audience of thousands. Hun- 
dreds of gaily and fancifully dressed men and women 
are walking up and down. What they are saying to 
one another my* ear is too unpractised in the language 
to make me sure of, but I shrewdly guess that cAa/'and 
flirtation are its essence. In the humbler quarters of 
the town, the contrast in question is, in some respects 
at least, if not in all, not less striking. I take the 
Calle de Capuchinos as an example, having passed 
down it on the afternoon of the 19th. The Calle is 
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about six yards broad. Some attempt at paving it 
you would guess to have been made, but not very 
successfully, perhaps half a century ago. In the middle 
of the gutter lies the body of a dead cat. Strewed 
up and down are heaps of ashes, egg-shells, broken 
bottles, old shoes, orange-peel, fowls' heads, and other 
debris. A cloudless sjin, hot as a Scotch one in the 
dog-days, is blazing overhead ; no wonder, then, that 
the odours are pestilential. This is, however, the 
unpleasant side of the picture — unpleasant enough, 
it must be confessed. But if dirty, the Calle is also 
picturesque. At the doors of the fruit shops, of which 
there are many, are piles of oranges and lemons, acid 
and sweet, stacks of sugar-cane, bunches of flowers — 
violets, geraniums, heliotropes, and many other beauti- 
ful and fragrant varieties, in strange contrast to the 
place of exhibition. While old folks are basking 
lazily and silently in the sun, youths and dark-eyed 
maidens, some in fancy dresses, others in plain but 
gay holiday attire, are walking up and down or 
standing in groups, chaffing and chattering, love- 
making and laughing— laughing many of them tiU 
the tears run down their cheeks; the merriment 
being plainly so genuine and hearty that it does 
one good to see and hear it, even though the cause, 
as one may guess, be of a somewhat humble order 
of humour.* 
As a total eclipse of the sun is a phenomenon which 
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few have seen, I give the following from another 
letter : — 

* The great event since we came here has been the 
eclipse — ^here a total one — of the sun, on the 2 2d nit. 
As we hear that nothing was seen by the scientific 
men at Gibraltar, and as disaster overtook those who 
went to Sicily, perhaps the narrative of a non-scien- 
tific man, though he has no particular theory about 
the corona, may not be wholly uninteresting. 

* The morning of the eventful day dawned beauti- 
fully clear and warm, the temperature at 9 A.M. being 
62° in the shade. About three minutes after the ap- 
pointed time — 10.29 A.M. — the moon's edge became 
visible on what astronomers, I think, call the sun's 
northern limb. All went well and hopefully till about 
eleven o'clock, when, casting a look to windward, our 
hearts sunk as we saw that a bank of dark clouds had 
gathered on the horizon. One, a detached one of 
some size, apparently acting as avant courier to the 
main body, it was plain, would come between us and 
the sun in about ten minutes. This it accordingly 
did, and from a quarter past to half-past eleven we saw 
nothing. The cloud then passed oflF, about two-ihirds 
of the sun's disc appearing to be under eclipse. The 
main body of the cloud meanwhile, whose first appear- 
ance had made us almost hopeless, had advanced but 
slowly. The total phase was due exactly at noon; 
and whether moon or cloud would first obscure the 
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sun, was a question quite painfully exciting. It was 
not till about ten minutes to twelve that we felt quite 
sure that the moon would be the winner in the race. 
By that time the diminution of light had become very 
marked. The sky and landscape had gradually changed 
their sunny southern tints for those of a gloomy 
December day in Scotland. When we came within 
about three minutes of the total phase, each second 
seemed to deepen the gloom, and the excitement be- 
came tremendous. The fruit-sellers in the Alameda 
gazed up, awe-struck ; and the clatter of tongues was 
hushed. At last it came. A dark shadow fell on us 
from the sky — the sun had gone out. In its place 
there was a black — some said a slate-coloured — ball, 
with rays of light flashing out all round it. It was as 
if we had passed in an instant from a dark December 
day in Scotland to a serene midnight in June. The 
general light was of a pale golden colour, deepening 
almost into orange towards the horizon. The evening 
star lent her peaceful ray to complete the beauty of 
the wonderful and never-to-be-forgotten scene.' 
The following is from the same letter : — 
* From the newspapers and from travellers we hear 
terrible accounts of the severity of the present winter, 
not only in England, but in Europe generally. In 
the centre of Spain, the roads are blocked with snow. 
Even at Granada, within sixty miles of us, as we have 
been informed by a family who have just fled from 
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it, the snow was about a foot deep during Christ- 
mas week. The north-west wind, the bearer of this 
terrible weather, has visited us here also ; but he 
comes to Malaga bereft of his fangs. On the long 
chain of hills between us and the north, the sun shines 
unclouded nearly every day and all day long. In its 
passage over these, the cold wind gets broken and 
warmed in the sunny valleys. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that we have had a good deal of weather here 
since Christmas day, bearing a perilous resemblance 
to that generally prevalent in the north during the 
month of all the twelve of most evil repute with in- 
valids — ^the month of May. We have had cloudless 
skies, hot suns, and winds which, though it would be 
ungrateful to call them cold in January, would cer- 
tainly, even in Edinburgh, be pronounced cool in May 
or June. There have been four days since 25th 
December when the maximum temperature has not 
exceeded 50° ; and on a few days it has been two or 
three degrees lower — once, a wet day, however, only 
44°. On these days, even by dint of keeping a fire in 
our stoves, we have not been able to persuade the 
thermometer in our own rooms to go above 60°. 

This is the worst side of the picture, however, and 
indicates, it will be kept in view, the total extent to 
which we have suflFered from the severe winter which 
has prevailed over Europe generally. The natives 
here say they have had no such cold for many years. 
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It has now gone ; and though the wind still blows 
from the north, the mid-day temperature out of doors 
in the shade for the last four days has ranged from 
60** to 64°, and from 85** to 90** in the sun. I write 
at noon on 10th January. As the question of climate, 
important though it be to the invalid, is not the only 
one which he has to consider, it is proper to mention 
that there are drawbacks to Malaga for which visitors 
will do well to come with minds philosophically pre- 
pared. The dust is at times insufferable. Not even 
in Edinburgh have I ever seen anything to compare 
to it. And though this be the land 

** where the lemon trees bloom, 
And the gold orange glows, 'mid the deep .thicket's gloom, 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel, and myrtle, and rose," 

assuredly the prevalent odours are of neither myrtle 
nor rose. In no part of the town, not even on the 
Alameda, or principal promenade, are you safe from 
them. You must escape from houses — walk or drive 
at least a mile from your hotel — and then, if it be in 
the power of climate to give strength to your enfeebled 
lungs or bronchial tubes, surely that of Malaga will. 
Here — in a winter in England and Scotland seldom, 
I suppose, suipassed in severity-the invaUd may 
bask on sunny slopes ; or, if he chooses, he may wander 
amid endless groves of lemon and orange trees, even 
now loaded with their beautiful fruit. The vegetation 
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is almost tropical — palm trees and fields of sugar-cane 
abound, and even the Muscatel grape grows and ripens 
in the open air. 

* While the people are, as a general rule, courteous 
and obliging, they are indolent and, according to 
British notions, slovenly and dirty, — the only business 
which one sees carried on with energy and persever- 
ance being that of begging; and with beggars the 
land literally swarms. In spite of a magnificent 
country and splendid climate, things in general have 
a dilapidated, poverty-stricken aspect. The carts are 
drawn by oxen harnessed by the horns ; ploughing, 
or what here passes for ploughing, is performed by 
means of the same unhappy-looking animals. The 
Spanish peasantry never walk if they can help it 
Troops of them, mounted on mules and donkeys, with 
tinkling bells, have a picturesque appearance; but 
their swarthy faces and black eyes, when encoun- 
tered on lonely paths, are unpleasantly suggestive of 
brigandage.' 

• The next extracts are from an article contributed 
by myself to the Jowrud of the S. M. S. for October 
1871. They touch on some points which I think im- 
portant to invalids, both at Malaga and winter resorts 
in general. The table compiled from my journals will, 
I think, give a complete view of the weather, with 
temperatures out of doors and in the house from 
I6th December 1870 to 4th March 1871. 



^ 
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* From the remarks in the appended table, it will 
be seen that the weather during the period was by 
no means always fine. I may add, that when it was 
in my opinion fine, it did not always seem so to others. 
Days which I thought perfect — ^which I likened to the 
finest of our own in early autumn — I have heard 
others complain of as close and relaxing. Again, there 
were days in which many complained of the heat, 
when I was obliged to advise the invalid whom I had 
charge of to stay in the house on account of the cold. 
This apparently odd fact will probably be easily under- 
stood by any one who will remember the effects of a 
cloudless day with a scorching sun and a light breeze 
of a temperature of 53° or 54°. Any one taking 
moderate exercise on such a day, will probably soon 
find himself warm enough, or too warm. But if his 
lungs or bronchial tubes are weak, it may quite pos- 
sibly happen that the air is nevertheless too cool for 
them. In our case, 54° was insufficient, as long ex- 
perience had shown, however hot thd sunshine. On 
a dull day, on the other hand, though much cooler to 
walk in, with a temperature of 60° in the shade, I 
found that we could go out with benefit. I mention 
this fact, because it seems to me to point to an error 
which many with chest or bronchial affection are 
prone to commit. They judge of the suitability 
of the weather partly by the eye, and partly by 
general physical sensation, and ignore the import- 
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ance of the real temperature of the air they breathe, 
erroneously supposing that this necessarily harmonizes 
with the geneL sfnsation of warmth or of cold, 
caused by sunshine a^d by the rapidity of the current 
of air. 

* In my own opinion, Malaga has a very pleasant 
winter climate. True, there are disagreeable days — 
sometimes several consecutively. But they are excep- 
tional. Even in January, which is much the coldest 
month, the mid-day temperature out of doors in the 
shade is usually from 58° to 60°. The appended table 
shows a mean at two o'clock for January of only 54°'7 ; 
but the depression arises from exceptional cold during 
the first and last week of the montL On the 2d, the 
maTn'mum was only 44° '0 ; and the mean maximum 
of the first week was but 52°'3, though on the 6th 
and 7th it rose to 59° and 61°. From the 7th to 
the 23d there were but five days on which the tem- 
perature did not reach 58°. Now and then we 
had a windy day, which caused the dust to be most 
unpleasant. The cold of the last week of January 
was followed by a wholly wet day on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, but from this date to 2 2d February nothing 
deserving the name of a cloud was seen on the sky. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of the weather dur- 
ing this period. It was still and warm without being 
oppressive ; and though the nights were as cloudless 
as the days, they were as warm as in Scotland during 
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August. In the afternoons, during nearly the whole 
of January, we had found a fire indispensable. But 
after the change on the 4th February, we never re- 
quired one again. Our sitting-room, as that of every 
invalid should, looked to the south. Had it been 
otherwise, we should certainly, during January at 
least, have required a fire all day. The sunshine, I 
found, raised the room temperature from 6° to 8°. 
The invahd should insist on having a sitting-room 
looking south, and furnished with a stove. The im- 
portance of attending to these two points cannot be 
over-estimated. 

* Nor, however fine the day^ should the invalid ever 
go out without a warm] covering to use, if required. 
Though the air is usually still, a cool wind often 
springs up in an instant, and in an instant may dis- 
sipate the gain of many weeks.' 

As the early part of the winter of 1870-71 was 
unusually severe over the whole of western Europe, 
I think the temperatures of the first and last weeks 
of January may be considered as low as there is any 
reasonable chance of the temperature being at Malaga. 
For the purpose of contrast, the foregoing table gives a 
view of the weather in England from 20th December 
1870 to 7th January 1871, and of that which we had 
at Malaga during the same period. The English 
figures are from the Times newspaper, the Malaga 
from my own journals. 
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The Times of Tuesday, January 3, 1871, says : 
* Since the winter months of 1860, there has been no 
weather so severe in the north as during Friday and 
Saturday nights. On 31 st December the register 
for the previous night showed 3 degrees, equal to 
29 degrees of frost; and on Sunday morning the 
register was 5^ degrees, equal to 26^ degrees of 
frost. The highest reading on Saturday was 23 
degrees, equal to 9 degrees of frost' The Times 
of January 6, 1871, says : * The Eegistrar-GeneraFs 
returns show the following lowest readings for the 
last week of 1870 : — ^Leeds and Bradford, 19°; Ports- 
mouth, 17° -2; Liverpool and SheflBeld, 17°; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 12°; Salford, ll°-8; Birmingham, 
11°; Greenwich Observatory, 9°'8 ; Nottingham, 
8° -7; Wolverhampton, 7°-2; Leicester, 7°; Norwich, 
5°*5.' In England and in Malaga great improve- 
ment in weather and rise of temperature occurred 
on 4th February 1871. Having regard to the 
Portsmouth minimum and general temperatures, it 
is probably well that we did not go to the Isle of 
Wight. 

The bed of the river is the weak point of 
Malaga's position; the north-west wind, or Terral, 
as it is called, sweeping down at times with great 
violence. 

The dryness of the air is very remarkable, as shown 
by the rapidity with which a sponge dries. The 
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lowness of the daily range is also noteworthy, as 
fonning an admirable feature in a climate for the 
invalid. This was especially observable during the 
splendid weather which prevailed in February. Thus 
it will be seen that for the week ending 25th, the 
mean at 2 p.m. was 58°-6, at 9 p.m., 55°; showing 
only a difference of 3° '6. And this was the more 
remarkable, because the nights were calm and cloud- 
less. We shall never forget the surpassing beauty of 
those nights, whether bathed in moonlight or radiant 
with innumerable stars. 

When I come to treat of Algiers, I shall give a 
comparison of the weather there and at Malaga 
during the winter 1870-71. The winter climate of 
the latter place is, I believe, as nearly perfect as any 
in the world ; but invalids going there — ^and I should 
suppose the remark will apply to invaUds going else- 
where — ^will do well to remember that there is no 
place where the weather is always fine. They should 
make up their minds to being kept in the house now 
and then for a few consecutive days by unfavourable 
weather, bearing in mind that at home the confine- 
ment would have been, not for days, but for months. 
Sometimes it is cool, sometimes it is wet at Malaga ; 
but your expectations there are just the reverse of 
what they are in England as to weather. At home, 
for at least nine months of the year, one feels that 
fine weather is a phenomenon not likely to last; there, 
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one feels sure that bad will soon disappear. , I may 
add, that in our case the climate was most beneficial 
Occasional relapses there were j but on the whole, the 
progress was very satisfactory. 



CORDOVA AND SEVILLE. 

Malaga to Cordova is a journey of about six hours 
by raiL So far as Bobadilla the country is very beau- 
tiful, owing, in a great measure, to the luxuriance of 
the orange groves. There are special carriages for 
ladies, in which no smoking is permitted ; and these 
are, I think, the only places in Spain where it is so, 
Spain being the smoker's paradise. The Spaniard 
smokes and spits at all times and on all occasions, — 
at breakfast, at dinner, during leisure and business 
hours alike, in so far as he can be said to have any of 
the latter ; the only pause being during the operation 
of picking his teeth, which is so carried on as to form 
quite a feature in the customs of the people. The 
Spaniard first uses the implement in question with an 
energetic, half-displeased action ; this gradually sub- 
sides, and for a quarter of an hour or so the operation 
goes on pensively, as though it were assisting at the 
birth of some profound thought; finally, the tooth- 
pick is chewed for a while with an air of gloomy 
abstraction. Men and women use it alike. The 
latter, I may add, know how to flirt with their tooth- 
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picks, — at least those do who have pretty hands 
and teetL I may here say, however, that smoking, 
spitting, and general dirtiness apart, the people are 
not unpleasant to deal with. Their manner is grave 
and courteous, more solidly polite, if with less veneer- 
ing, than the French. They lie a good deal, to be 
sure, when occasion requires, and, unlike ourselves, 
don't seem to see the disgrace of being found out. 

At Cordova we first had fully the sense of being 
in a Spanish town. It seems as though one were 
living three hundred years ago, the only anachronism 
being the railway. Its old walls, battered and dila- 
pidated,— its gateways, statues and pillars, broken, 
L.^^^ i, with «».,4™ ,.. a »™e 
of the middle ages, of the Holy Inquisition, and of 
the burning of heretics. Still further back is imagi- 
nation carried when you wander amid the marble 
pillars of its ancient mosque — a perfect architectural 
forest. You think of the faith, the wars, the loves 
of Moorish monarchs ; of the life and the fury of 
centuries, that have long been dumb. 

The invalid should not leave Malaga till the 
middle of February, by which time the short 
winter of the south of Spain is quite over. We 
went to Cordova on the 7th March, and the heat 
of the sun was then beginning to be oppressive, 
the country round being quite shadeless. It is also 
uninteresting. 
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On lOth March we went to Seville. From Seville, 
on 7tli April, I wrote as follows : — 

* The drawback to Seville as a place of resort for 
an invalid is the number of sights which he will be 
expected to see. The strongest-minded man would 
hardly like to face his friends with a confession that 
he had resided in Seville and had not seen the 
Cathedral, the Alcazar, the famous Picture Gallery, 
and many other wonders. Of these I need not say 
much, as they are exhaustively treated of in the 
guide-books. In those the tourist is fully instructed 
what to admire and what to censure. It is just 
possible, I think, that a man moderately gifted with 
a faculty for knowing his own opinion, or for know- 
ing that he has no opinion on the subject, will find 
himself partly disappointed with the pictures. One 
gets tired of holy men and saints, and longs for an 
interesting sinner. The Spaniards are fond of wh^t 
we call sacred subjects, not only in painting, but in 
play-acting. In the principal piece each night, for 
some time back, performed at the theatre here, are 
depicted the leading events of the New Testament, 
the play ending with the greatest event of alL Most 
of the English people whom I have met here, and 
Americans, — Presbyterians many of them, — have 
gone to se; this performance. The processLns dur- 
ing Holy Week, in the midst of which we are at 
present, are, I need hardly say, illustrative of the 
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same subjects; and a good balcony costs about £16 
for the week In my own opinion they ^e but a 
poor sight; certainly not worth paying £16 to see, 
unless to one who is very rich and very easily 
amused. 

* Seville is really an interesting old town, compara- 
tively clean and free from smells. The spring climate, 
however, so far as a month's observation enables me 
to judge, I should not consider so good for an invalid 
as that of Malaga. When I say that during the day 
Seville is much hotter, some allowance must of course 
be made for the advance of the season. The mean 
temperature of Malaga at 2 p.m. for the month 4th 
February to 4th March, I find from my register to 
have been 59**'!, while at 9 P.M. it was 55°'l; thus 
showing the smaU mean range for the seven hours of 
4°. Now, at Seville, from 12th March to 1st April, 
the mean temperature at 2 p.m. was 67°'9, 9 p.m., 
59°'6; giving a range of 8°-3. At 9 A.M. the mean 
was 67° -5, But though these are the average figures, 
the usual daily range was much greater, owing to the 
fact that during the period in question we had five 
wholly or partially wet days, on which the range, 
from 9 A.M. to 9 p.m., was very small. Commonly it 
was fully 10°, on one or two occasions as high as 
15°. In bright days I found the temperature to rise 
rapidly from about 10 A.M. to 2 p.m., to remain 
steady till 3, then to fall rapidly. I have no mini- 
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mum observations of my own, but from the meteoro- 
logical reports in the Spanish newspapers I have 
found that 48** to 50° was a not uncommon minimum 
for the twenty-four hours, with a maximum for the 
same period of 76° to 75°. The hottest day we had 
was the 16th March, at 2 p.m., 78°. I am told that 
snow fell here during the winter. This would indi- 
cate a day temperature as low as 36° ; while the 
lowest at Malaga was 44°, on 2d January. In the 
hotels here, except one, the Hotel de Londres, ther^ 
are no stoves or fire-places, a wholly fatal objection to 
Seville, in my opinion, as a winter residence for an 
invalid. Even in April, when wet weather' comes, — 
and it generally does come in April, — ^it is most 
miserable and trying to the spirits. Sick of the 
chiUy cheerlessness of your own rooms, your first 
effort is probably to try reading in the " patio." Its 
sloppy, draughty state, however, mars your enjoy- 
ment of book or newspaper, and a sudden twinge in 
your right shoulder proves to you that rheumatism is 
to be caught even in sunny Seville. You next try 
the dining saloon : there you find the windows open, 
and five or six waiters smoking and spitting on the 
floor. In despair, despite the pelting rain, you seize 
an umbrella and rush into the streets. This may kill 
an hour, by the end of which time you are tired of 
being rled on and wading about Llessly in the 
mud. You look at your watch, find that it is noon, 
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just six hours and a half till dinner-time : going to 
bed would seem to be the only remaining move. 
These days are, however, rare ; usually the beauty of 
the weather, of the flowers and general vegetation 
round Seville, is such as cannot be exaggerated. You 
wander, let us suppose, up the Guadalquivir, by the 
palace and gardens of the Duke de Montpensier. On 
one side of you are fragrant orange groves, now gene- 
rally white with blossom, with here and there one 
still glowing with fruit; on the other side are the 
gardens themselves, teeming with tropical vegetation, 
tall palm and funereal cypress trees, which keep 
nodding to one another, as if whispering solemn 
secrets. By and by you come to the public gardens, 
where you seek refuge from the scorching sun beside 
some cool fountain, under the shade of a weeping- 
willow or pepper, most beautiful of trees, whose 
drooping foliage suggests to you the notion of a 
soft April shower of green rain. Fragant flowers, 
of all lovely hues, are blooming lavishly around you. 
Nor are old friends wanting : in your March or 
April bouquet you may have hyacinth and anemone, 
jasmine and rose. 

* The summer of Seville is, I am told, terri- 
fically hot; yet it seems a favourite season with 
the natives. They close the upper stories of their 
houses, the summer sleeping-rooms being ranged 
round and opening into the " patio," or open space 
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in the centre of the houses, which are built high 
enough, relatively to the area of the " patio," to pre- 
vent the sun from ever reaching it. In its centre 
there is generally a marble fountain, surrounded by 
shrubs and flowers j round the sides are orange and 
lemon trees; an awning, attached to the roof, is 
spread over the whole; so in a fragrant twilight, 
lulled by the music of the fountain, the Spaniard gets 
through the strange task imposed on him by fate, of 
havmg to exist. 

' I suppose the men must eat and drink a little, but 
smoking and sleeping are the principal occupations of 
the day in summer. About nine o'clock the people 
come out of their houses, congregating in the gardens 
and large squares. Music and sociality go on till 
about three in the morning. I am credibly informed 
that, from the middle of May to October, at no period 
of the twenty-four hours does the temperature ever 
go below 65°. To strangers the plague of insect life 
must be something awful even to think of. There is 
not a house in the south of Spain, I am told, free 
from bugs ; in most they are swarming, and to be 
seen in summer creeping in hundreds over walls 
and furniture all day long. Fleas are more plentiful 
than flies at home. Mosquitoes, ants, and centipedes 
are to be added to the attractive list. The extra- 
ordinary thing is, that these insects, while they 
assiduously attach themselves to strangers, do not 
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molest the Spaniards. After a certain length of 
residence in the country, I am told, one ceases to be 
annoyed by the bites. 

*I write this on Good Friday, the observance of 
which here is more like that of a Scotch " Sabbath " 
than anything I have seen in Spain. Shops are 
rigidly closed, and church bells are clanging in half- 
dolorous half-angry tones. There is a piece of Good 
Friday observance practised here which, were it only 
transferred to Sunday, might give Sabbatarians some 
hope of the ultimate conversion of Spain. Domestic 
bells are not rung on Good Friday. Even in the 
hotels the dinner bell is not rung. The waiters 
have to climb the stairs and knock at each door to 
announce the advent of dinner.' 

This higher daily range of Seville, as compared 
with Malaga, is quite what one might expect from its 
inland situation. From what I have read, seen, and 
heard, I should think Seville a very unsafe place, for 
any one depending on temperature, to pass the winter 
in. The middle or even end of February is quite 
soon enough to move from Malaga. * Frost and 
snow,' says Dr. Francis, treating of Seville, ' are of 
rare occurrence. [A heavy fall of snow took place 
during the period of my sojourn, and the air was 
very cold.] Calmness is a remarkable character of 
the climate ; storms and thunder are rare. . . . The 
winter, indeed, as understood in other countries, does 
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not exist in Seville. From time to time, however, 
and especially in summer, there prevails the well- 
known Levante, or east wind, which at other Medi- 
terranean towns is so agreeable and refreshing, but is 
here remarkable for its sultry and nerve-exhausting 
properties.' The Levante may be refreshing in 
summer, but in winter it is a dangerous wind to 
the invalid; sweeping, as I said before, the whole 
expanse of the Mediterranean, it reaches the coast 
laden with moisture. Now, there seems to be no 
harm in damp, provided it is accompanied by requisite 
temperature, as it generally is at Malaga; but there 
is a hidden danger. Without your being aware of it, 
your clothes become damp; and damp clothes, it need 
not be said, are dangerous, unless changed so soon as 
exercise is over. The rheumatic or neuralgic patient 
must especially be on his guard against the Levante. 
So long as exercise sufficiently active, relative to the 
temperature of the air, is being taken, damp does no 
harm. But when this ceases, and the clothes — damp, 
without your being aware of it — are retained, then 
the mischief begins, and the climate is blamed. No 
doubt, in this case, to some extent the fault does lie 
with the climate ; but then observation and reflection 
can't be dispensed with in any climate. I have no 
doubt that in England the injurious effect of damp 
weather is owing largely to the same cause. The 
Hotel de Paris, in which we were at Seville, is a very 
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good one, — ^at least was. But it is of doubtful utility 
to recommend hotels; management changes, and 
opinions differ. The traveller can easily inquire as he 
goes along. The chief sights of Seville are briefly as 
follows : — The Cathedral ; the Alcazar, in the style of 
the Alhambra at Granada, and by many considered 
finer ; Hospice La Caridad, with several pictures by 
Murillo ; the Museum, near the Puerta Eeal, where 
is to be seen the chief collection of Murillo's works. 
There is also a large tobacco manufactory, which may 
interest some. The best view of the city and neigh- 
bourhood is from the tower of the Giralda. 

The following table is on the authority of the 
Annuario Estadistko de Espana : — 



MEAN TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL OF SEVILLE, 




THREE YEARS, 1866-67. 




• 





Inches. 




e 


Inches. 


Jannary, 


62-3 


1-18 


July, 


83-1 


0-06 


February, 


66-1 


0-79 


August, . 


83-8 


0-08 


March, . 


66-7 


1-67 


September, 


79-2 


0-87 


April, 
May, 


66-7 


1-07 


October, 


68-6 


1-02 


69-4 


1-16 


November, 


60-4 


2-02 


June, 


78-1 


0-74 


December, 


61-8 


1-03 



GRANADA, VALENCIA, AND MADRID. 

The invalid at Malaga who may wish to visit 
Granada, will have this to consider, — ^that Granada, 
standing about 2250 feet high, will probably be too 
cold for him till April or May, when the weather there 
is usually most enjoyable. On the other hand, he, the 
invalid, will probably wish to go on to Cordova and 
Seville by the middle or end of February : and in 
order to do so. and visit Granada afterSs, it wiU 
be necessary for him to retrace his steps by rail to 
Eobadilla. 

Not having been to Granada myself, I must have 
recourse to another for some sketch of its scenery. 
The foUowing is from an anonymous translation of 
a book on Spain, by AJ. Poitou, a Frenchman: — 
Opposite us, the sun setting behind the Alpujarras 
covered as with U dust of gold the town which 
slumbered at our feet, and the Vega, which unrolls 
its ten leagues of verdure like a map, spotted with 
white villas, like so many orient pearls — to use the 
expression of an Arabic poet— enchased in a cup of 
emerald. On every side the horizon is limited by 
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mountains, whose lines cross each other with soft 
and graceful undulations. On the right, the lower 
spur of the Sierra, plunged already into the purple 
twilight shadows, were of a dark wine-like violet, 
which passed rapidly to the most intense blue, and 
was strongly relieved against a sky of orange. On 
the left, a chain of still lower elevation, and more 
remote, was tinted of a pale violet, softened by the 
transparent mist. More to the left, and a little in 
the background, we could see the peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada soaring into the skies, their silvery mantle 
covered with rose and lilac by the last rays of the 
departed sun ; in the foreground, immediately behind 
us, were the green hills of the Generalife ; and 
descending their slopes, almost to our feet, the masses 
of young, fresh verdure of the gardens of the Al- 
hambra, the vermilion towers guarding the entrance; 
and finally, the town, with the imposing pile of its 
cathedral, covering with white houses the flanks of 
its four hills, and apparently lulled to sleep by the 
incessant murmur of its fountains. ... In the plain, 
the vegetation of our temperate climate — ^the poplar, 
the willow, the birch allying itself to the vine ; on 
the hiUs, the orange tree, the pomegranate, the palm, 
rising among gigantic nopals and flowery-clustering 
aloes ; and above this tropical vegetation, the sombre 
flanks of high mountains wearing a diadem of eternal 
snows. 
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The following table is from data supplied by the 
Annuario Estadistico de Espam, Madrid, 1863 : — 



6 years — 
1860-61, 1865-67. 



January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, . 

November, 

December, 



Gjuhada. 


Valbmcia. 


Mean 
Temp. 


Rainfall. 


Mean 
Temp. 


RainfaU. 


e 


Inches. 





Inches. 


46-6 


3-06 


60-6 


110 


47-8 


1-31 


61-6 


112 


62 


1-76 


56-8 


0-95 


59-0 


1-77 


61-2 


1-33 


64-9 


1-79 


66-7 


1-33 


71-6 


0-76 


74-3 


0-93 


77-9 


0-02 


79-3 


0-63 


78-8 


017 


80-8 


0-33 


70-0 


119 


73-9 


2-86 


61-6 


1-37 


66-9 


2-62 


53-4 


2-56 


58-3 


1-99 


46-5 


2-26 


50-8 


1-60 



From the above it appears that January and 
February at Granada are warmer than in the 
warmest part of England, that is, the south of 
Cornwall, which has a mean temperature of 44° in 
January. March in Granada is equal to May in 
London. I do not think, however, that the invalid 
should venture to go to Granada before April or 
even May. 

The following table, from the same work, gives 
the maxima and min i ma of Granada for the twelve 
months, December 1860 to November 1861 : — 
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GRANADA. 


1860-61. 


Maxima. 


Minima. 


December, 


64-9 


33-9 


January, . 






68-8 


33 1 


February, 


t 






65-3 


33-8 


March, 








77-3 


36-5 


April, 
M^y, 








80-6 


37-9 








89-6 


42-8 


June, 








93-2 


48-9 


July, 








100*0 


55-0 


August, . 








101-3 


64-0 


September, 






96-0 


61*0 


October, . 






83-8 


45-1 


November, 






70-7 


40-0 



The next table is from the Zeitschrift der Oester- 
reichischen Gesellschaft fii/r Meteorologie, Wien, 
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January, . 
February, . 
March, 
April, 
MTay, . 
June, 
July, 

August, . 
September, 
October, . 
November, 
December, . 

Year, . 


Monthly 
Means. 


Mean Daily 
Range. 


Rainfall. 


40°8 
42-4 
46-8 
54-9 
61-0 
69-1 
76-1 
74-8 
66-0 
66-5 
46-8 
41-0 


16-0 
21-2 
22-1 
25-6 
25-9 
29-0 
31-0 
30-6 
26-3 
21-8 
18-2 
14-7 


In. 
1-30 
0-91 
1-46 
1-22 
1-97 
1-34 
0-20 
0-39 
1-50 
1-66 
1-62 
1-54 


56-3 


23-8 


15-11 
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The mean temperature of Madrid in January is 
thus about equal to that of February in London. In 
the middle of April we found the heat very oppres- 
sive, from 75® to 80® at mid-day. 



BIAERITZ. 

Eeturninu to Cordova early in April, we left it at 
2.23 P.M. on the 10th, and reached Madrid at 7 next 
morning j and leaving Madrid at 5.27 P.M. on 21st 
April, we reached Biarritz about noon next day. 

The railway fares from Malaga to Biarritz, first 
class, are, or were, as follows : — Malaga to Cordova, 
one ticket, 12s. 3d. ; Cordova to Seville, 12s. 6d. ; 
Seville to Cordova, 12s. 6d. j Seville to Madrid, 
£2, Os. 6d. ; Madrid to Biarritz, £3, Os. 5d. Total, 
£6, 18s. 2d. Much less luggage is carried free in 
Spain than in England. 

In the present disturbed state of Spain the traveller 
may not care to take this route ; indeed, it may be 
impossible to do so. Probably, to get into France, 
the best plan will be to go to one of the eastern 
ports, Alicante, Valencia, or Barcelona, and from it 
go by steamer to Marseilles. Spring is, however, a 
season of difficulty to the invalid, and he will require 
to exercise great caution. * Judging from my own 
experience,' I wrote from Biarritz, ' I should say that 
a sudden move from the south of Spain to Biarritz is 
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not without risk to an invalid, as possibly involving 
too great a change of climate. At Seville, from 12 th 
March to 9th April, and again at Madrid from the 
latter date to 17th April, the day temperature was 
generally from 70° to 78° — the heat of the cloudless 
sun bemg almost unbearable. Arriving at Biarritz 
on the 18th, the weather was pleasantly warm till 
the 24th— from 60° to 64° during the day. On the 
24:th, though it was quite cloudless, the maximum 
temperature was but 56°, with a high north-west 
wind ; and similar weather prevailed for some weeks 
afterwards. Yet it may be difficult to say where the 
invalid ought to go when the south of Spain begins 
to grow too warm. Madrid is hot, dusty, and 
exhausting — ^the worst possible place for a delicate 
person, especially for one who is bent on sight-seeing. 
A sudden transition from a scorching sun into the 
picture gallery — some of whose rooms are like ice- 
houses — ^might try the strongest constitution.' 

The following may be very useful to the invalid. 
It is a comparison of the weather experienced at Pau 
and Biarritz during the winter 1863-64, by Dr. D. 
Otley; the observations at Biarritz having been made 
by Dr. Chapman (S. M, S, Journal, vol. i, New Series, 
pp. 202-3) : — * The mean temperature of each month 
will be seen to be higher at Biarritz than at Pau, as 
might be expected, since the former is nearly on the 
level of the sea, and close to it, whilst Pau is 60 miles 
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off, and 700 feet above it. The difference of tempera- 
ture is greatest at night and least at mid-dav. 

• At iiarritz there were twenty.,ne nights of frost 
during the season, against twenty-eight at Pau; and in 
January, when we had our greatest cold, the lowest 
at Biarritz was 22^, against 16° on the same night at 
Pau. 

* The air, as will be seen, is decidedly drier at Pau 
than at Biarritz, as was to be expected, since the 
close proximity of the sea to the latter place must 
afford a never-failing source from which to draw the 
moisture held in suspension in the atmosphere ; nor 
can^ one easily understand how the various winter 
stations of the Mediterranean should have so dry an 
.to»ph» „ .hey .„ ,fte. »id .0 h.™. Z a 
copious supply of moisture at hand.' 

That the climates of the Eiviera should be gene- 
rally dry, is, I think, a fact not at all diflScult to under- 
stand, if we consider that every wind which blows 
there, except the south, passes over a large tract of 
land before it reaches that part of France and Italy. 
The south wind, again, or Sirocco, occurs seldom ; and 
when it does occur, it almost always brings rain. To 
judge from my own experience of it, both on the 
Eiviera and in Africa, I should say that it never failed 
to do so. 

The following is from a letter I wrote from Biarritz : 
— * There are many pleasant walks and drives about 
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Biarritz — a perfect network of cross roads and lanes, 
affording a variety of agreeable ^' rounds " of just as 
many miles as you feel inclined for. There are two 
or three pretty little lakes, one of which — ^that by the 
Bois de Boulogne — ^may carry the heart of the Scottish 
tourist back to his own Lowland glens, where 

" The soft mellow crusli of the wood-pigeon*s note 
Makes music that sweetens the cahn." 

If I am to be realistic, however, I must say that the 
croaking of countless thousands of jGrogs not unfre- 
quently prevailed, in this pleasant walk, over the note 
of the wood-pigeon and song of the thrusL Some- 
how the " rack-raack " used to bear to my ear a curious 
resemblance to the tone in vogue with a certain style 
of preachers, when denunciation is at its flood-tide. 

* The grand charm, however, of Biarritz— its never- 
ceasing but ever-changing beauty — is the sea. Huge 
fragments of rock — debris of the everlasting bombard- 
ment — of every fantastic shape are strewn along the 
coast. One moment, these are but masses of cold grey 
rock, then over them — ^majestic as the bounding tiger 
— ^leaps the mighty wave, and the next moment shows 
you in miniature a snow-clad mountain ; in another 
second comes the thaw, and the melted snow is pouring 
down the mountain clefts in a hundred crystal stream- 
lets. Again, there are deep caverns into which the 
billows dash like a troop of hungry lions, shoulder- 
ing each other and tossing their manes. You 
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might fancy that they scented some carcase in the 
depths of the cave, and that each was struggling to be 
first at the feast. Or, to change the figure, you might 
suppose that you were beholding the onslaught of a 
storming host — the rush into the breach of the forlorn 
hope. For a moment there is a pause, then comes 
the thvd^ thvd as of cannon, the cavern's mouth belch- 
mg forth a cloud of smoke-like spray, which the deft 
hand of nature quickly paints with many a rainbow. 
It is really the most beautiful sea view that I ever 
saw, or that any one can possibly imagine. I saw it, 
no doubt, under circumstances of exceptional grandeur, 
yet at all times you may watch it by the hour, and 
feel that each moment there is a new beauty in the 
drifting foam and heaving green. 

*A11 that art can do has been done to render 
this charming place pleasant. There are three bays, 
looking respectively north, north-west, and west. 
On each of these are handsome bathing establish- 
ments, the use of which, I believe, you can have 
for one franc on each occasion. Though a polite 
fiction exists that every one has as much money 
as he requires, yet as the reality is not exactly 
so, it may be as well to state that Biarritz is 
at all times rcdher an expensive place— during the 
season most unpleasantly so — ^for all except the very 
rich. As the season, however, does not begin till the 
middle of May or June, and ends in October, there 
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still remains a tolerable portion of the year avail- 
able to visitors to whom £5 a day as the cost of 
living is objectionable. At Biarritz, as elsewhere, 
there is a cheap and a dear way of living ; bat in 
ordinary times yon will get a sitting-room and bed- 
room, with meals, including wine, in one of the best 
hotels, for from fifteen to twenty francs a day. There 
are boarding-houses in which you can live for mach 
less, and, so far as I have heard, comfortably enoagh. 
* I speak of what has been. Whether or not " the 
season " will ever come back to Biarritz, remains to be 
seen. For my own part, in spite of its attractions, 
I should fear that its star has set along with his at 
whose bidding it arose. Think of the change. My 
Nouveau Guide it Biarritz bears no later date than 
1870, and the following is a specimen passage, trans- 
lated as literally as possible : — " Doubtless the 
spectacle of beautiful nymphs disporting themselves 
in the bosom of the ocean is an attractive one ; but 
there is another and more powerful charm, in itself 
enough to explain the marked preference of strangers 
for Port Vieux. It is the presence of our good and 
beautiful Empress, who, without pomp and without 
guards, but followed by the most glorious escort which 
a queen can possess — an escort of hearts — comes often 
to sit for an hour by Port Vieux, to watch the curious 
and unrivalled picture presented by this privileged 
part of the coast." With one exception — ^that of the 
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old seneschal who showed us over the imperial villa, 
partly used during the war as an hospital for the 
wounded— I have heard no voice raised in France for 
Napoleon, the Empress, nor for any member of the 
Bonaparte family. Curses both loud and deep — deep 
at least as French nature permits — ^pursue them all. 
In every bookseller's shop you find an endless amount 
of literature, having for its aim the exposure and dis- 
grace of the Emperor. In the shop windows you see 
countless caricatures of him, labelled, Mente/wr, traUre^ 
lache, and similar epithets. The imperial villa is 
less showy in its furniture than might have been 
expected. One of its most moving sights was, I 
think, the now empty wardrobes, with their luxurious 
contrivances. One thought curiously of the days, 
still so recent, when they were flaunting with silks 
and satins and priceless lace. One saw in one's mind's 
eye the Port Vieux of the last season of Biarritz — 
gay with innumerable butterflies, disporting them- 
selves all ignorant of the coming storm, whose thunder- 
bolt the grim German was meanwhile silently forging.' 
The above was written three years ago. Perhaps 
in three years hence the star of Napoleon may have 
wholly emerged from eclipse ; the total phase having 
already passed away. 
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Passing from Biarritz to Pau, as we did in the be- 
ginning of May, seemed almost like returning to the 
still sunny climate of the south of Spain. The fresh, 
strong Atlantic breeze — invigorating doubtless to 
many constitutions — ^gave place to such a gentle and 
balmy air as we used to open our windows to at 
Malaga. 

The luxuriant green at this season of the south of 
France, its white hawthorn and golden laburnum, are 
so delightful to the eye, that I think they must do 
good to health and spirits. Pau is the most beautiful 
place we have yet seen. In the foreground you have 
a swift, brawling river, whose rough water and still 
pools look tempting to the tourist, if he happens to 
be an angler. Beyond the river there rises beautiftdly 
wooded knolls, among which wind many shady path- 
ways. The view is bounded by the purple, snow- 
crested wave of the Pyrenees. 

The invalid must keep in view that at places of 
winter and spring resort abroad, the weather of one 
season may differ from that of the same season of 
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another year just as much as it does in England. 
As a striking illustration of which fact, I give the 
following from Dr. D. Otley's observations on the 
climate of Pau and Biarritz during the winter of 
1864-5, as compared with the previous ten years : — 



November, . 


Ten Tears* 
Mean of Pan. 


Mean, 1864-5. 


46-7 


47-8 


Deceiii"ber, . 


43-0 


89-8 


January, 


40-9 


45-6 


February, . 


43-3 


42-6 


March, 


48-0 


42-4 


April, 


63-8 


67-3 



The six months' rainfall of the period far exceeded 
any which had occurred for the same six months 
during the previous fifteen years. The mean fall for 
the period, on ten years' observation, is 22*87 inches ; 
and the largest fall during the period in the ten years 
was 38*93 in 1856-7; for the six months ending 
April 1865, it was 55 -61 inches. * A winter so un- 
usual/ continues Dr. Otley, 'caused much disap- 
pointment among visitors, who came expecting cloud- 
less skies ; but whether from the absence of severe 
cold, or that invalids were less tempted than usual to 
expose themselves imprudently to change of tempera- 
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ture, it is certain that they passed through the season 
with less illness than usual.' 

While I should suppose Pau to be a healthy and 
pleasant place of residence for an invalid in spring, 
it will not from November till April be at all suitable 
to any one to whom it is necessary to get beyond the 
reign of winter, I give the following table on the 
authorities of Dr. Otley's tables for Pau, based on 
ten years' (1854-64) observation, and on an article on 
*The temperature of the British Islands,' by Alex- 
ander Buchan (S. M. S., No. 28-9, Oct. 1870, p. 102), 
Mr. Buchan's results being based on authorities men- 
tioned in his article : — 



N 


Mean Tbhpbbatube of 




Camden Town, 
London. 


Easdale, Coast 
of Argyll. 


• 

f 


Helstone, in 
Cornwall. 


Valentia, Ire- 
land. 


November, 
December, 
January, . 
February, 
March, . 
April, 


46-7 
43-0 
41-0 
43-3 
48-1 
63-9 


42-5 
40-6 
38-5 
40-9 
42-4 
49-0 


43-9 
43-0 
40-2 
40-5 
40-9 
46-2 


45-5 
43-5 
42-4 
42-8 
44-5 
48-3 


48-4 
46-7 
45-1 
46-0 
46-5 
51-4 


46-8 
46-3 
43-0 
44-1 
45-4 
49-2 



From this it appears that the January temperature 

of Pau is 4°'l below that of Helstone, in Cornwall. 

E 
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The mean daily range of Pau in January, according 
to Dr. Otley, is 12°*8 ; and with regard to this, he 
says, *The mean daily range of temperature is con- 
siderably greater than in England j for whilst the 
mid-day temperature is much higher, the nights are 
often nearly as cold. Writers on climate often speak 
as if a small daily range was an unquestionable ad- 
vantage. Where this depends on the air at night 
being kept warm by a neighbouring sea, as on the 
Mediterranean coasts and those other southern 
climates, it may be so ; but where, as in England, it 
depends on the day temperature being low, by the 
clouded state of the air, assuredly a small mean 
range is a questionable gain. An invaUd at home, 
and in bed, cares little whether the nights be cold 
or not; whereas he highly appreciates the warmth 
and sunshine of the many fine days of a Pau 
winter.' 

Instead of saying that the nights must be * often 
nearly as cold ' at Pau as in England, it should be 
said that as a usual rule they must be colder at 
Pau than they are at least on the west coasts of our 
island ; especially must they be colder than they are 
in South Devonshire and Cornwall, where the Janu- 
ary and February mean temperatures are higher 
than they are at Pau, with a range admittedly lower. 
Now there is a large class, no doubt, who go abroad 
for the winter, and are supposed to do so for health's 
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sake, to whom severe nocturnal cold may do no 
harm ; but to the Ixma fde invalid, with weak or 
diseased lungs or bronchial tubes, the case in all 
probabiUty is very far otherwise : to him it is a 
serious consideration that an outside temperature of 
16°, in a French hotel, with nothing but a log of 
wood to keep him warm, may represent a bedroom 
temperature below the jfreezing point; and I have 
been credibly informed, that in a hotel at Pau, 
water has been known to freeze in the bedrooms. 

No one who cannot stand severe cold ought to 
think of going to Pau for the winter ; better go to 
Easdale, in Argyllshire. No one so constituted 
should think of going till March at soonest ; April, 
in my opinion, is early enough. On the other hand, 
to those who go abroad for amusement or to escape 
from the horrors of a British winter, and who do 
not object to keen, clear frost and low indoors tem- 
perature, Pau will probably be a very pleasant place 
of 'winter resort. Absence of wind is a negative 
virtue which will recommend it to many. Then, 
though the annual rainfall is greater than in England, 
and nearly double of what it is in Edinburgh, where 
it is about 26 inches, the number of days on which 
rain falls is, according to Dr. Otley, considerably 
less. The climate, however, in winter seems to be 
changeable ; fine weather and bad being both short- 
lived, while there are rapid changes of temperature 
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within moderate limits. There is plenty of English 
society in Pau — English club, church, etc. Plenty of 
furnished apartments are to be had at from 1600 to 
5000 francs for six or eight months. There are fair 
hotels, at which you may live en pension for 12 to 15 
francs per day. 

From Pau to Bordeaux is an easy day's journey. 
The latter place suggests to me the observation, that 
I have found human testimony as to the quality of 
hotels to be wholly valueless. We were more than 
once told that the Hotel de France, in Bordeaux, was 
a good one. To us, on the other hand, it seemed the 
very worst we had ever been in. It did not possess 
one redeeming quality. We found it stingy, dingy, 
dirty, and dear. Bordeaux to Tours is another easy 
day's journey. At Tours, we first found ourselves 
within what had been the war district. During the 
winter a hundred Prussians had been quartered in the 
Hotel de Lycle, where we were ; and deep as is the 
hatred of France to Prussia, no one had a word to say 
against these men, and we made particular inquiry. 
Not a trace was visible in either hotel or town of 
their having been recently in possession of a conquer- 
ing enemy. From Tours we passed up by Le Mans 
to Caen, in Normandy. The country round Caen is 
beautifully green and fertile. From Caen to Havre 
is a sail of about six hours. From Havre to South- 
ampton we sailed, as the boat always does, at mid- 
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night. We reached land at eight next morning, 
when a lowering, leaden sky, and a north-east wind 
that cut us to the quick, assured us that we were 
once more under British institutions. 



EDINBURGH TO ALGIERS. 

Much as my wife had gained in health by our winter 
in Spain, it became apparent in November 1871 that 
she was still unable to endure the severity of a British 
winter, great cold having begun unusually early. 
We resolved, if possible, to reach Algiers, though the 
prospect was a formidable one, of having, in her state 
of health, to traverse 1000 miles locked fast in the 
embrace of winter. We left Edinburgh on 7th De- 
cember, and reached Marseilles on 29th. I give a 
few extracts of a letter from the latter place, descrip- 
tive of this long, weary, and anxious journey. 

*In that remarkable but little known work of 
Mr. George Macdonald, Phantasies, there is, I think, 
a legend concerning an inhabitant of another planet 
— a planet where, compared with the lives of those 
who dwell on it, the seasons are so long, that they 
who are bom early in one may hardly hope to see 
another. The story goes on to tell of one lady who, 
bom towards the close of summer, passes in early 
youth into an endless winter. It tells how the sense 
of her dreary doom, contrasting with the sweet recol- 
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lections of childhood, — ^its flowers, calm skies, and 
gentle breezes, — ^grows at last intolerable, and she 
resolves to set out in pursuit of summer. There are, 
however, it seems, no railways or even stage coaches 
in her world, and the weary journey has to be md,de 
on foot, over endless leagues of ice and snow. She 
toils on for many a day without meeting any sign of 
success ; but at last one morning she is awakened by 
a soft wind, before whose breath the snow is melting 
away ; while, peeping out from behind a stone, she 
descries a flower — one pale primrose. As the tale 
has a tragic end, I shall not sketch it any further. 
At the point of seeing the primrose we find ourselves 
here, with such feelings as we can conceive to have 
been those of her sung of by Mr. Macdonald. 

* We left Edinburgh in weather execrable even for 
Edinburgh in December. We arrived in London in, 
if possible, worse. 

• Both at Folkestone and at Boulogne we had had 
mild weather, while they had been having 10° to 15° 
of frost in Paris. We felt as a General may be 
supposed to do who has allowed a strong enemy to 
get between him and his basis. Far off in our long- 
ing mind's eye we saw the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean; but between us and it, for many a 
league, lay the forces of the fell foe, winter. For- 
tune, however, favoured us. An Atlantic breeze, — 
welcome ally, — after a hard fight, compelled the 
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enemy to retire from Paris, in which city we were 
consequently able to take up a strong position ; that 
is to say, we got into a warm and generally excellent 
hotel, the Hotel de Lille et d' Albion. 

* It is with strange enough feelings that one feels 
oneself amid the scenery of action on which so lately 
the world was gazing with bated breath, — the shat- 
tered streets, the ruined palaces, once the pride of 
Paris and of France. N. and E. have everywhere 
disappeared, and in their place we read Liberty, 
Egalit6, Fraternity. It is to be supposed, however, 
that a thrifty people will not have destroyed N. and 
E., but put them carefully away, in case they may be 
useful hereafter. It may not be a bad speculation to 
buy them up. 

* We visited the great scene of conflict at St. Cloud. 
Here, fire and cannon have certainly done their work 
efficiently. In the palace there remains just enough 
of splendid gilding and costly ornament to show 
what once it was ; but the village, with its ruined 
homes, is a spectacle sadder and more touching than 
the palace. Our guide, a soldier and a native of 
St. Cloud, gave us some detail, simple and pathetic 
enough, of the disaster. This shell had been the 
house of the Maire, the richest man of the village, 
our friend added with a respectful and, under the 
circumstances, touching inflection of voice. Beneath 
that heap of stones had been the wine cellars, — ^the 
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worthy magistrate having been noted, as all rich 
men should be, for the excellence of his wine and his 
liberality in dispensing it. But his banqueting days 
were over ; a storm of fire and iron had swept him 
and his from the face of the earth. We fancied, or 
tried to fancy, what our own feelings would have 
been had such a hell-shower come crashing through 
our own peaceful roofs — the shrieking shells, the 
burning houses, the flight over slippery blood-stained 
fields. 

*One cannot help feeling sorry for France, even 
while we own that fortune has been just, and that in 
her present condition we but see, as we have seen in 
the fate of her once mighty ruler, — 

" The desolator desolate, 
The victor overthrown, 
The arbiter of others* fate 
A suppliant for her own." 

* From Paris to Lyons, we found the whole country 
covered with snow. Reaching the latter city about 
10 P.M., we found the cold intense. Our hotel — 
not, as in Paris, heated with hot air — ^was like an 
icehouse, with nothing but a smouldering log to thaw 
one. Belief in the possibility of ever reaching a 
more genial clime seemed to die away; the farther 
south we went — ^and we had now traversed a thousand 
miles — the drearier and colder had grown the winter. 
At nine next morning the fog and smoke were so 
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dense that I could not read my watch by daylight A 
thaw had now set in ; but the blocks of ice floating 
down the Ehone, and the enormous icicles hanging 
from the rocks, showed what the cold had been. By 
and by, to make matters perfect, a heavy sleet began 
to fall ; and what with sleet, fog, mud, and smoke, a 
day more wholly wretched to sight and feeling I do 
not remember. Seen under happier auspices, Lyons 
must be a handsome town. Leaving it about 11 
P.M., we reached Marseilles at 7 next morning. The 
change seemed miraculous. I may truly say that 
we had gone to sleep in mid-winter to awake in 
summer. The sky was cloudless, the sun hot, the 
air soft and stilL We awoke 
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to the breath of a sunny morn, 



In the gentle clime where the flowers are bom. " 

* Superb as the weather now is at Marseilles, you 
are here but on the border-land of perpetual summer. 
Winter makes occasional raids, and succeeds now and 
again, between December and March, in establishing 
his rule for a few weeks. Both during this winter 
and last we are told there has been some severe 
enough weather — this winter sufficiently so to give 
the Marseillais ten days of skating. At present the 
day temperature is generally about 53°, with perfect 
stillness and brilliant sunshine, — pleasant weather for 
those in health. The nights again are chilly, like those 
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of Scotland in fine October weather. In spring and 
winter, Marseilles, like the whole south-east of France, 
is liable to visitations of the north wind, — the terrible 
Mistral, — compared to whose venom even the fangs of 
our own spring north-easters are as the bite of the 
flea to the sting of the scorpion. We have heard 
much of Algiers, its climate and its scenery ; to it we 
therefore propose to go, in the hope that our search 
may be crowned with complete success.' 

The following table shows the mean monthly tem- 
perature and rainfall of Marseilles, on the authority 
of Dove : — 



MARSEILLES. — 47 YEARS* OBSERVATION, 1823-69. 




Mean 
Temperature. 


Rainfall. 


o 


In. 


January, . 


47-0 


1-62 


February, . 






45-4 


1-62 


March, 






48-1 


1-32 


April, 
May, 






64-0 


1-40 






60-3 


1-86 


June, 






66-9 


0-80 


July, 






72-9 


0-34 


August, . 






74-8 


0-88 


September, 






67-5 


2-45 


October, . 






62-2 


8-60 


November, 






60-4 


2-74 


December, 






44-3 


1-70 


Yearly, 


« 




57-8 


20-33 



ALGIEES. 

To Algiers accordingly we went. Leaving Marseilles 
about 5 P.M. on 30th December, we landed about 10 
A.M. on 1st January 1872, after a calm and happily 
uneventful passage. The fare was then 95 francs. 
It was subsequently reduced to 75 francs. You land 
in a small boat, and there is the customary clamour 
and wrangle with boatmen and porters over fares. 
Our worthy man — a nigger — asked 20 francs for 
carrying our trunks from the quay to the hotel, a 
distance of about quarter of a mile. I ultimately 
gave him seven, probably not more than double of 
what he was entitled to. He went off shrieking and 
gesticulating. When I met him next day he burst 
into a blossom of grins. 

There is a want of good hotels in Algiers. The 
D'Orient and the K6gence are the chief ones fre- 
quented by the British, but neither are good. Then 
the town is unpleasant, being dusty and odorous. 
Still more is there a want of country hotels ; and I 
think a good country hotel would be a success. My 
letters will sufficiently show why I think so. 
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We had engaged rooms in the D'Orient, but to our 
disgust found that the landlord had been treacherous. 
This apparent misfortune proved a blessing, as we 
got into a newly-started hotel in the country, where 
we passed the winter pleasantly and comfortably, 
amid beautiful scenery and amid roses and other 
sweetly-scented flowers ; and, to our taste, this was 
pleasanter than being in town. I do not know if 
this hotel — the Villa Orientale — still exists. Of its 
proprietor, M. Zammit, I wish to speak well We 
found him an energetic man, and a kind and attentive 
host We paid 12^ francs a day each ; the following 
winter, I have been told, though not by himself, his 
charges were considerably increased. 

The following letters will give both an idea of the 
general climate, and of our special experience; also of 
our mode of life, and of the scenery about Algiers : — 

'Algiers, January 24, 1872. 

* The following observations respecting the climate 
of Algiers, are based on the authority of data kindly 
furnished to me by Monsieur Bulard, director of the 
Observatory of Algiers. Owing to geographical cir- 
cumstances, there appear to be three distinct climates 
in Algeria, — ^that of the coast, that of the plains of 
the interior, and that of the region depending on the 
desert. The climate of Algiers is that of the coast, 
somewhat fickle, but generally gentle and temperate. 
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As with other semi-tropical climates, it has really but 
two seasons, the dry and warm, and the comparatively 
cool and moist. Spring and autumn, as known to us, 
do not exist. From May to September is the dry 
season ; September to May is the moist During the 
hot season storms are rare. Generally towards the 
middle of September occasional showers indicate the 
coming change. M. Bulard makes the true and im- 
portant observation, that while in most climates there 
is a wide difference between the seasons of one year 
and those of another, a most erroneous notion of a 
climate is often conveyed by assuming a mean between 
seasons of opposite characters, as indicating the pro- 
bable character of a given future season. 

' The coldest winds in Algiers blow from the north 
and the north-west. Those of the west, south-west, 
east, and north-east, are mild in winter. The nearer 
the wind is to the south, the warmer and the drier 
may it be e3q)ected to be. These terms are, of course, 
to be understood relatively to the averages of the 
climate. No wind that ever blows over Algiers could 
be considered cold in Scotland from November to 
April ; hardly so even in June. January and Feb- 
ruary 1864 were months of exceptional severity; but 
during the former there were but four days on which 
the temperature at noon did not rise to 50°, during 
the latter there were seven ; the means for these days 
being, in January, 45°, in February, 48°. For the 
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whole months the means at noon were respectiyely 
53^*8 and 55°*3. From M. Bolard's tables it appears 
that from the middle of September to the middle of 
Majy north and north-west winds prevail for forty and 
eighteen days, with means at noon of 53^ and 50°. 
North-east and east winds have eight and thirty-five 
days each, with means of 55° and 56°. South-east 
has six days, with a mean of 62°. South-west and 
west have fifty-nine and forty-seven days, 64° and 
62°. The south, the Sirocco, has thirty-one days, 
with a mean at noon of 73°. It thus appears that 
during the eight months there are about fifty-eight 
days during which the temperature may be esqpected 
to be comparatively cold, or about equal to that of 
the middle of May in Scotland. It is not, how- 
ever, to be expected that these fifty-eight days 
will be distributed at all equally for each month. 
Rainfall and force of wind are also matters requir- 
ing great attention in considering the climate of 
Algiers. 

* But to invalids coming here, there are other ques- 
tions besides meteorological ones worthy of all con- 
sideration. The town is for the most part old and 
dirty. The hotels of best reputation — D'Orient, La 
R6gence, and De TEurope — are no doubt situated in 
nice open places near the sea, of which the first and 
the last command a fine view. But round them and 
above them — ^the town standing on a hill — arises a 
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network of narrow streets and closes, neither cleaner 
nor sweeter than those of the High Street of Edin- 
burgh. Seeing that the prevalent winds blow from 
town to hotel, it is plain that before they reach the 
lungs they must have absorbed much neither pure nor 
probably wholesome. Evil smells, no doubt, often 
exist without perceptible bad result ; but so may one 
drink dirty water without being poisoned. If dirt 
does not invariably generate disease, it is at least the 
soil in which the seeds of fevers and cholera take root 
and flourish. There is no invalid's place of residence 
which I have seen for which nature has done more 
than for Algiers. From the sea the ground rises in 
an undulating, richly-wooded slope, some miles in 
length, the land view being bounded by the distant 
snow-white tops of the Atlas mountains. On this 
plea^t and sunny hilUide, dotted far and near with 
white villas, some 200 or 300 feet above the sea, and 
about two miles from town, stands our little private 
hotel, the Villa Orientale, kept by Mons. Zammit. 
The white walls, tiled floors, iron bedsteads, and 
ample lavatory apparatus of its bedrooms, fully 
satisfy one's notions of comfort in a warm climate. 
They promise perfect cleanliness, a promise which is 
fulfilled. We have but to open a door or a window 
to find ourselves on a sunny balcony, with a view 
beautiful alike by land and sea. But the grand 
attraction to those who have just come from the 
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surly north is the garden, even now, in the middle 
of January, all gay with geranium, datura, and rose ; 
not mere China roses, but such as our own sweetest 
daughters of July. You may seat yourself where the 
beautiful pepper tree will pour over you its leafy 
shower, tempering the sunshine into a cool green 
shade. Your ear is lulled by the music of falling 
water and by the wail of the distant sea; while every 
breath of air brings with it the perfume of fragrant 
flowers. This is really no fancy picture, but sober 
truth. There is one walk in the garden in which the 
scent of the violets is almost excessive. The passion- 
flower is just coming out. Clematis and China roses 
are blooming wherever there is nothing else; while the 
whole is lighted up by the golden glow of the orange. 
Sea and sky in this brilliant ballroom of nature 
seem to vie with each other like sister beauties. The 
former relieves the intensity of her azure with a 
fringe of snow-white foam; the latter, with streaks 
of golden cloud. But here the sea is not content 
with one colour or with two. One minute she is all 
blue and white. In the next, her handmaidens, the 
hiUs, have girt her with a zone of the richest purple. 
Now she tries one hue, and then another, pausing, as 
a fair lady at her toilet, to consider in which she 
looks most charming. Blue, gold, white, purple, pale 
pink, and tender green — she holds all lovely colours 
in her queenly wardrobe ; and these, with wondrous 
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art, she keeps ever blending into tints of most exqui- 
site beauty. 

It cannot be said that life is exciting or eventful 
in the Villa Orientale. To discover in what respect 
the features of one day have differed from those of 
another, might possibly be difficult. What day of 
the week is this? is a frequent inquiry, commonly 
replied to by some one recalling the fact that Mon- 
day was the first, as a ba^is of calculation. Matters 
being so, I should not recommend any one to adopt 
our mode of life, in spite of its aesthetic attractions, 
without coming provided with some kind of intellec- 
tual hobby, on which each day to take a few hours' 
gentle exercise. In town hotels this may not be 
necessary ; but in the country it is to be kept 
in view that, however sweet your flowers and fair 
your skies, these charms of nature don't provide 
occupation, at least if you are a man. Women, 
I think, as a usual rule, can be happy in fine 
weather in the country without further occupation 
than novels to read. Heading our British journals, 
writing, walking in town and country, give valu- 
able assistance^ in rendering painless the death 
of time. Still, these are exceedingly precarious 
means. With them alone, you feel as a man with 
money only enough for the day in his pocket. But 
with a hobby— it doesn't in the least matter what 
it is — you are a capitalist ; possibly a bore. 
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meteorologically or otherwise, but that is not your 
lookout. 

* It would be treating the subject of gastronomy in 
a manner wholly beneath its importance to introduce 
it seriously at the end of a letter. On the other 
hand, it would be ungrateful to finish without a few 
words of recognition to our host, as the instrument, 
under Providence, through whom we have for the last 
month been nourished with tender and generous food. 
I shall not say much about soup. That famous 
gastronome, Jos. Sedley, it will be remembered, fond 
as he was of continental life, was, after many years 
of experience and meditation. obU^d to own, wfth a 
sigh, that for good streaky beef, fairly mingled with 
fat and lean, there was no country like old England. 
So, with regard to soup, it may be said that really 
good soup — rich, but free from greasiness — is a 
British institution; or, is it not specially a Scotch 
one 1 Yet may I say that for continental soup Mr. 
Z.'s is good. Fish is of many kinds, and, to our 
surprise and delight, excellent. To our surprise, I 
say, because on the north shore of the Mediterranean, 
though infinite in variety, it is almost uniformly poor 
and soft. Here the fresh anchovy is lovely. Of the 
red mullet I need not speak. He who, with aching 
jaw, has eaten his weary way through the tough 
" gallinas " of Spain, will know how to appreciate the 
SY^eet little chicks which we have here. They are 
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tender and deUcate in flavour, a^ one might expect to 
find the flesh of new-bom babe, if the prejudices of 
society permitted cannibalism. Game — Shares, part- 
ridges; etc.-we have in great abundance, and ^od. 
One little bird there is called the vanneau — ^English, 
lajming, I believe — ^worthy of honourable mention. 
Difference of opinion, I believe, exists among authori- 
ties as to how to cook him. With every desire to 
avoid rash conclusions, I doubt if delicate roasting 
can be improved on. Observe, however, he must be 
served with satLce jpiqmnky a fact which leads me to 
express a wonder as to whether or not England will 
ever throw off her degrading superstition regarding 
melted butter. Talleyrand's epigram of " a hundred 
religions and only one sauce," is, sad to say, as true 
of her as when it was uttered, which must be half a 
century ago. On the 10th inst. our feelings rose to 
enthusiasm when our host presented us with a beauti- 
ful dish of early potatoes, — ^not, mark, such as the con- 
temptible sham things that come into Edinburgh in 
June, but bona fide earlies, such as we had supposed 
to have vanished from the face of the eartL They 
reminded us of the days of our youth. But further 
miracles were in store. In my journal I read : ** Jan. 
10. — Early potatoes." No further entry occurs in 
that exciting record for five days, when it is thus 
written: "15th. — Green peas!" It is almost too 
muoh to be eating — ^I may almost say drinking — full 
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flavoured, succulent marrow-fats on the 15th day of 
January. Our hearts were too full to admit of 
speech, but we reverently inclined our heads, and in 
our swimming eyes our host read the request — fittest 
expression of our gratitude—" If it he possible, kind 
sir, again to-morrow." ' 

'Algiers, ^i?nno, 1872. 
* . . . Many invalids have come here armed 
with the good general advice from their doctor, not 
to be out after sunset. Now, to judge from the 
observation of a winter, if they remain out till sunset, 
or even to within half an hour of it, so far as tempera- 
ture is concerned, they may remain out tUl long after 
it. The temperature in January, in normal weather, 
begins to fall about half-past one, and continues to 
fall till about four o'clock, — ^the sun setting from a 
quarter to five to five o'clock, — ^between which time 
and nine p.m. there is not usually more than one 
to two degrees of difference. There has not been, 
during the winter, a night in which a bedroom 
temperature of 60° has not been easily kept up 
by means of a little fire ; nor even in January has 
this been always necessary. Up to the middle of 
February, to speak broadly, there has been little rise 
in the temperature till nine A.M., between which hour 
and noon it has risen 6° to 8° in bright weather, and 
about the half in dulL This increase is commonly 
maintained till about half-past one, between which 
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time and four p.m., as already said, it is lost. As the 
season advances, the only change in this respect is 
that the rise begins earlier and the fall later. But 
throughout the winter the warmest period of the day 
is about noon. For any one to rely on this usual 
course would be, however, a great error, as the climate 
is a most capricious one. You may in an instant pass 
fix)m the weather of a fine July day in Scotland to 
that of a stormy October one. I give two instances : 
On 15th February, at two P.M., a gentle sirocco 
was blowing, the temperature was 74° in the shade, 
the sky cloudless, and the sun hot ; in the twinkling 
of an eye, a gale from the NW. sprang up. Banging 
of doors and windows gave warning of the change. 
The mercury of the thermometer sank so fast, that the 
movement was visible to the eye. In half an hour it 
had fallen 18° ; the sky was completely overcast, and 
a tempest was raging. 

* Again, on 28th March, at six P.M., the tempera- 
ture was 63°. A sirocco then sprang up, and at 
ten P.M. it had risen to 70°. At ten A.M. on 29th 
it was 79°, and from noon to three P.M. 86°-5, at 
ten P.M. 77°. A gale from the SW. set in during 
the night of 29th-30th, by two o'clock of which 
latter day the temperature had fallen to 63°, and 
on the morning of the 31st it had fallen to 50° ; thus 
showing a range of 36° in less than forty-eight hours. 
These are extreme cases, but a fall of 10° or 12° in a 
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couple of hours has been far from uncommon ; and 
abnormal falls have been invariably accompanied by 
1^1. wind, «>d »u^r b, h«, rL «Ja^I 

The steadiest but coldest weather comes from the 
north, the most uncertain from the south. 

* I have spoken of Algiers as a dirty town, haunted 
by many evil smells ; nor does more intimate acquaint- 
ance enable me to withdraw the statement. But the 
town is interesting and amusing, and novel at least to 
those who have not been out of Europe before visiting 
it. Entering by the southern gate, the Porte d'Isly, 
the clatter of Arab tongues and troops of camels at 
once make you feel that you have passed from 
Christendom into the land of the Prophet. An ade- 
quate notion of the male Arab costume may be arrived 
at by the following simple method : — When you get 
up in the morning, put your feet (stockingless) into 
your slippers, throw a blanket over your shoulders, 
and twist a towel round your head. A dirty sack 
with a hole cut for your head to go through might be 
more correct than your chemise de nuit However, it 
will do. Of the women you see nothing but the dark 
eyes, of which, however, they make good use. Occa- 
sionally, the wind is rude to the young and pretty 
ones, blowing the " bemouse " a little open, on which 
occasions, to the distress of the fair owner, you catch 
a glimpse of her jewellery and rich embroidery. 
Passing along the Eue d'Isly, you presently come to 
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the Place dlsly, in which there is a fruit market. 
Arab and Turk are here, smoking over piles of cocoa- 
nut and banana. Negro and negress are chattering, 
chaffing, plajring banjoes, and flirting over their 
orange heaps ; the latter with an air of being con- 
scious that her ebon charms are having justice done 
to them by her finery, consisting of a glass bead neck- 
lace, a flaring Manchester print gown, with a cotton 
pocket-handkerchief to match, " Well-to-do " Turks, 
arrayed in rich embroidery and costly sash, are stalk- 
ing solemnly up and down, discussing politics, or the 
money market probably ; for the prosperous Turk, in 
spite of his wearing a turban instead of a beaver, is 
thoroughly respectable; going regularly to mosque 
on Friday, loving money and attentive to business. 
Why Allah should have given so much a larger 
share of the former to the dog of an unbeliever is a 
question which doubtless often perplexes his soul, and 
which is probably capable of no other solution than 
that " wonderful are the ways of Allah." 

' Of the negro, you will see all specimens in the 
streets of Algiers. Some of them have hopeful enough 
looking craniums, but not a few are almost bestial 

* Wending our way through the Eue de Constantine, 
we come to one of the principal squares, the Place 
Napoleon ; of which our guide-book says, that " it is 
large, with a stand of public carriages, and seems 
destined to become one of the finest in Algiers," to 
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which graphic sketch nothing occurs to me to add. 
You next enter a narrow arcaded street, whose smells 
are compounded of tobacco, otto of roses, garlic, the 
unwashed, and musk. Diverging from this, is the 
chief market-place, to a European worthy of a visit. 
People of all nations under the sun have here got 
together by some fortuitous concourse of human atoms. 
Arabs, Turks, Jews, Negroes, Spaniards, French, and 
English are here. The two latter are but spectators 
come to see the fun, which is, however, no fun, but 
very severe earnest to the traders and their customers ; 
at least if one may judge by the agonizing entreaties 
which they are addressing to one another. Here are 
two, for example, engaged in battle over the value of 
a fowl. Each combatant has his shoulders pulled up 
to the utmost, his head reposing on the left one, his 
arms extended with contracted palm, fingers stretched 
out in fan-shape, while they glare as though each 
wished to shoot his eyeballs in the face of the other. 
For a few seconds this tetanic attitude is maintained 
on both sides, and might probably be rendered in 

English by " You be d d," and " You're another." 

Suddenly, one combatant unloosens himself, and 
makes a series of rapid plunges to the ground, followed 
by wild tossings to and fro of the arms, as though his 
soul were vexed indeed to find itself in a planet 
whereon fowls are two and a half francs each. How 
the matter usually ends when Greek meets Greek in 
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this way it is not easy to say, but when the Christian 
deals with the Moor he will usually find that the 
latter, after sufficient muscular exercise, will accept 
from a third to a half of the original demand. The 
Rue Bab-Azoun leads to the chief square of Algiers, 
the Place de Gouvemment. In it are the principal 
hotels — ^the D'Orient and the R^gence. In front of 
the latter is an alley of palms with a fountain. In 
the afternoon the band plays, and the place is gay 
with French and English ladies and gentlemen. The 
brilliancy of everything is almost excessive. Sea and 
sky are dazzling blue — town dazzling white — ladies' 
dresses all colours, that is, of course, all beautiful 
and tasteful ones. Of a Friday afternoon you may 
attend worship in a Turkish mosque, on condition of 
taking your boots oflF if you go on the carpet. Surely 
the Prophet committed a profound error in decreeing 
that the women were not to join the men in public 
worship of himu Just fancy what would become of 
our own churches without the women ! 

* The Mussulman considers it irreverent to uncover 
his head in church, but he takes his shoes off on cross- 
ing the threshold, and washes his feet in a lavatory 
by the door. I noted that some leaned against a 
pillar in taking off their shoes ; but I fancied from 
looks cast at them that these men were regarded as 
loose in their views. Possibly there is a pillarite and 
an anti-pillarite faction. 
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' To those fond of making excursions, Algiers affords 
an excellent basis of operations. Everything^ doubt- 
lesSy hereabout as elsewhere, is getting yulgarized. 
You may still, if you choose, "do" the desert in 
Oriental fashion, with tents and camels ; but if you 
prefer the occidental convenience of an omnibus, as 
some have lately, you can be accommodated. 

* About thirty miles from Algiers, at the foot of the 
mountains of the Minor Atlas, stands the town of 
Blida. " Whatever may have been its ancient name," 
says the guide-book, 'Hhere must surely have been 
during all time a town upon its site, so beautiful 
and advantageous is it." Its orange groves are the 
most extensive in Algeria, covering a space of over 
300 acres. It is surrounded by these and by many 
beautiful gardens, whose trees are mostly evergreen — 
lemon, cedar, and cypress. Within an easy drive of 
the town lies the valley of Ghifa, a wonderful bit 
of scenery. You pass through a gradually narrowing 
cleft in the mountains, down wMch at this season 
there rolls a thundering torrent. In some parts of 
the pass vast masses of rock, many thousand feet high, 
frown down upon you, savage and awful in their 
barren solitude. Quickly the scene changes. Nature, 
so niggard to this one of her daughters, seems to have 
lavished upon that all the vast wealth of vegetation 
which she possesses in this wonderful clime. The 
evergreen trees are festooned with the graceful bell 
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of the clematis. The aknond is pink and white, in a 
sea of blossom, while here and there a patch of green 
turf is thickly starred with daisies and red anemone. 
Winding through the whole are innumerable stream- 
lets, now like threads of bright silver, then, as they 
leap some tremendous precipice, dissolving into a 
misty foam. To complete the novelty of the scene, 
behold, in yonder olive tree, gambolling from branch 
to branch, are a couple of apes ! 

*In spite of its scenery and pure mountain air, 
Blida as a place of residence has its drawbacks, at 
least if a tale be true of which we read in a number 
of the Cowrrier 6! Algeria of January 1867 ; and that 
it is so substantially, there can be no doubt. The 
bell, we read, then, had tolled seven of the mom of 
the 2d January 1867 — a wild morning it was, the 
rain falUng m torrents, while among the Atlas moun- 
tains the thunder was roaring 

** As though it did rejoice 
O'er a young earthquake's birth. " 

Suddenly there came a noise more awful than even 
that of the echoing thunder — " the earthquake it was." 
It was as though the subterranean thunder were trying 
to outroar even that of the heavens. A moment's 
pause, then came a sulphurous blast, as though the 
demon had hiccupped ; then a crash, and Blida was 
in ruins. In a few seconds the houses were emptied 
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of all who had strength to leave them, or had not 
been overwhelmed. Old and young, — ^mothers clasp- 
ing their infants to their bosom, maidens with dishe- 
velled hair, half clad, or hardly that, — all were 
rushing, terror-stricken, to the plain ; the Jew beseech- 
ing mercy from Jehovah, the Moor from Allah, and 
the Christian from God. "The proud," says our 
historian, " bent on their knees and humbled them- 
selves in these awful moments. Each animal raised 
its cry of terror— dogs barked, horses snorted and 
broke their tethers. It rained stones, tiles, and 
bricks. Houses and trees staggered like drunken 
men. It was the disorder of the last day." About ten 
seconds had, it seems, sufficed to do the mischief — to 
change the homes of Blida into a mass of ruins, re- 
sonant with the groans of the mangled. To make 
sure that the work was eflfectually done, three other 
shocks followed, after which hardly one stone was left 
standing on another. During the whole night of the 
2d-3d intermittent growls were heard, as though the 
evil demon were retiring to his infernal abode reluc- 
tantly, half inclined to come back and give his victims 
another pounding. But the children of the sunny 
South take their misfortunes differently from those of 
the surly North. The thoughtless and improvident 
people sent to a neighbouring village to borrow musical 
instruments ; and on the night of the 3d the tents 
were echoing to the sound of the French accordion, 
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the Jewish violin, the Arab flute, and the Spanish 
guitar. 

' The same earthquake destroyed many villages of 
Algeria, and was severely felt in Algiers itself. Many 
of its streets were much injured, and, according to 
competent opinion, a second shock of equal severity 
would lay some of them in ruins. Might not some of 
our fire insurance companies add the taking of earth- 
quake risks to their business ? A " National Fire and 
Earthquake " might do well here.' 

In my next I give, as I said I would, a comparison 
between 

AL^IlERS AND MALAGA AS WINTER RESIDENCES. 

' A considerable rivalry exists between Algiers and 
Malaga, on the ground of their re^eetive claims as 
winter residences. They smile daggers at each 
other across the sea, as rival beauties do over a 
dinner-table. It would be absurd to base an opinion 
merely on the experience of a winter spent in each. 
Having, however, been kindly furnished by M. 
Bulard, director of the Observatory here, with his 
meteorological notes for January and February 1871, 
it may not be without value to contrast their results 
with those of my own notes made at Malaga for 
the same period. "The month of January," says 
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M. Bulard, " has this year (1871) been severe enough, 
thus resembling the winter 1870-71 as it has pre- 
vailed in Europe generally. The first four days have 
been wet; 7th to 13th, windy; high wind on 9th 
and 10th, with almost a tempest from 10th to 11th ; 
from 11th to 20th was rainy. The fall of snow on 
the 27th was very remarkable. The environs of 
Algiers were covered to the depth of fully an 
inch, and the mountains of the Minor Atlas were 
white to their base. At the Algiers Observatory, 
116 millimetres of rain (about 4J inches), followed 
by melting of snow, fell in ten hours. At Mustapha 
Inferieur, 5^ inches fell in eight hours, and the plains 
were in some places inundated. The oscillations of 
temperature were very remarkable. From 1st to 
14th the range was from 36° -5 to 55°-6j 14th to 
20th, from 34° -4 to 61°; 20th to 31st, from 45° to 
59°." Allowing for the fact, as affecting temperature, 
that the Observatory is 650 feet above the sea, there 
can be little doubt that January 1871 must have 
been a month of extremely bad weather at Algiers. 
Now, at Malaga, during the same month, we had but 
one wholly wet day ; six others have been marked 
" partially wet " or " showery ;" and eleven " windy," 
which includes two, 11th and 12th, noted "very 
stormy." On the whole, there may be said, I think, 
to have been about ten days of bad weather at 
Malaga during January 1871. From 1st to 14th 
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there were seven days on which the temperature 
rose above the Algiers maximum of 55°-6. On 27th, 
the day on which snow fell at Algiers, the tempera- 
ture at 2 P.M. at Malaga was 50% at 9 p.m. 41°, and 
the sky cloudless all day. During January 1871, 
therefore, there can be no doubt that the weather of 
Malaga was greatly superior to that of its rival. In 
February 1871, again, it appears to have been almost 
equally fine at both places, with a greatly higher 
temperature, however, at Algiers, whose lowest day 
maximum was 60°, a point only reached at Malaga 
on three days. At both places the rainfall was incon- 
siderable ; only four hours at Algiers, and ten (con- 
secutive) at Malaga during the whole month. While 
the winter cUmate of Algiers is, I believe, generaUy 
warmer than that of Malaga, there can, I think, be 
little doubt that it is infinitely less steady ; though 
usually fine, it is fickle, — ^fickle as our own in summer. 
One day you have a cloudless sky, with a tempera- 
ture of 75° in the shade. You are sitting out on 
your balcony at ten at night, in a flood of moonshine, 
the dark cypress trees seeming to whisper round you 
of everlasting peace. Imagination can hardly picture 
a calmer or more lovely scene. But if fair as fairy- 
land, it would hardly seem to be more substantial ; 
for when you awake on the morrow, behold it has 
vanished ! No mountains with dreamlike shades are 
there ; in place of them, a pall of sombre mist. And 
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can that duU, barren, dimly visible plain be the same 

sea which you saw last night, dimpled with pools of 

silver moonshine, and breaking in diamond showers 

upon the shore 1 The beauty of the garden, too, is 

all gone. True, roses and lilies are still there, but 

soiled and bespattered as they are, they look like the 

belles of a balboom who have fallen in the mud j or, 

if you choose, like gentle sprites who have become 

the prey of an evil genius, now triumphant in form of 

an Atlantic gale. For hours it will rage with the 

fury of a conquering demon, driving one tornado in 

fast succession after another over the livid landscape. 

There is no need to despair, however, as it is more than 

likely that before sunset it will have spent its fury, 

and that to-morrow morning will be ushered in with 

a north-east wind and a sky again serene. You will 

find, too, that if hideous while it lasted, the storm 

has left its beauties behind it. It has given a tint 

of brighter emerald to the young leaf, Ufe to new 

blossoiiis and to innumerable flowers, with both of 

which the hill-sides are in a blaze of countless colours. 

You have the varied colours of the almond, the 

white and green of the clematis, the pale blue of the 

iris, with the homelike glow of the yellow broom ; 

while here and there are spots of green so thickly 

starred with daisies, that, were the notion not out of 

place, you might fancy a shower of snow had fallen 

on them. 

G 
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^If Malaga excels Algiers in steadiness of winter 
climate, there are many important points as to 
which Algiers is to be preferred. As regards the 
towns, both in a sanitary point are about equally 
objectionable. In point of variety and intensity of 
evil smells, I believe Malaga carries off the palm. 
There is, however, this important difference : At 
Malaga you must live in the town, in the very focus 
of its effluvia; open drains yawning round you, 
belching forth pestilential vapours. Here you can 
live in the country, and breathe air as pure as that 
of the Cheviot Hills. Here also you have an infinite 
variety of walks and drives amid beautiful country. 
Richly wooded knolls, interspersed with green and 
fertile fields, stretching into blue mountains, over 
which the mists are roUing lazily, with thrushes 
singing from the hawthorn, have so peaceful and 
Scotch a look that it is difficult to believe that one 
is in a land a quarter of a century ago looked on as 
half savage, and that in said blue mountains, not 
more than thirty miles off, you may shoot the jackal 
or hear the lion roar. Rather would you fancy your- 
self on the west coast of Scotland, somewhere about 
the Holy Loch, an illusion heightened by the ease 
with which you may get drenched to the skin in ten 
seconds or so. 

*The colonists in Algeria would appear to have 
three especial difficulties to contend with, — two 
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natural, and one political. The natural are the sirocco 
and the locust. From the beginning of the rainy 
season, that is, from about the middle or end of 
September to the middle or end of May, the sirocco 
or south wind causes little inconvenience to man, and 
is in no way hurtful to vegetation. During this 
period the high, temperature which it brings lasts but 
a short while, and is almost certainly followed by 
rain. The first day on which we had it this year was 
the 14th January. It brought a temperature of 67°, 
followed by storm and heavy rain from 17th to 21st ; 
and we have had several repetitions of this pheno- 
menon. From the end of June, however, to the 
beginning of the rainy season, the sirocco is intoler- 
, able, both to man and vegetation. Even the natives, 
if obliged to encounter it, though but for a minute, 
cannot do so without covering their faces. They 
describe it as conveying a sensation as though you 
had been struck by the air of a hot furnace. They 
fiU up every chink of door or window, and, if possible, 
remain in the house till it is past. It is ruinous to 
vegetation, every shade of green vanishing at the 
blast of its burning breath. Facts generally are 
exaggerated by narrators ; and, giving the above only 
on hearsay, I am inclined to think that such extreme 
heat is very rare. I have been able to get the 
returns of but one summer, that of 1868 ; and during 
it there was no day on which the temperature at the 
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Observatory rose above 95°; — 90° to 95° having, how- 
ever, been quite common at the Observatory, down 
in town it must have been hot enough. Greater 
pests, however, than even the sirocco are, in certain 
seasons, the locusts. An extra dry summer causes 
them to come up from the desert in such swarms as, 
we are told, must be seen to be believed in. Their 
shadow is as that of a dense cloud moving over the 
landscapa Vegetation disappears before them, and 
famine follows in their track. The visitation, we are 
told, occurs on an average once in four or five years. 
If not more frequent than this, the disastrous result 
might, one would think, having regard to the mar- 
vellous fertility of the soil of Algeria, be prevented 
by economy and good government. But the Govern- 
ment is unfortunately not good, at least if one may 
judge by the fact of the almost universal discontent 
of the governed. "We are not, never were, and 
never shaU be colonists,"— such was the beginning 
of a leading article in the principal French paper here 
the other day. In Algeria, as in many other places, 
the land question seems to be the grand political 
diflficulty, as an illustration of which fact I give the 
following, on the authority of the British Consul's 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Plajrfair) report to the Foreign 
OflGice, presented to Parliament, May 1868. Three 
years previous to the date of the report there stood a 
magnificent forest of cork trees in the rich valley of 
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La Safia, the valley embracing an area of 6500 acres, 
partially cleared for cultivation. A lease of ninety 
years of the forest had been given to a French gentle- 
man, with right to the cork, and of cultivation and 
pasturage over about 225 acres of cleared land. 
From the latter portion of the farm the Arabs were 
totally ejected, and only permitted to pasture their 
flocks within the forest on payment of rent to the 
"concessionaire." Such was the state of matters 
when, in 1865, the farm was bought by the London 
and Lisbon Corkwood Company for £12,Q00. Simi- 
lar transactions, it would appear, were at this time 
taking place generally over the colony ; that is, the 
original "concessionaires," who had received their 
land without pajnnent, as an inducement to colonize, 
were selling it ; and their successors were, it appears, 
assuming a power over the native population to 
which they were not entitled, the natural result being 
that jealousy and hatred arose among the Arabs 
towards the new colonists, these feelings sometimes 
expressing themselves in open rebellion, but more 
frequently in special acts of destruction. The latter 
was the method taken in the matter in question. 
Three months after the English Company had taken 
possession, the forests were set on fire in twenty 
different places at once. For two days the flames 
raged with the utmost fury. Cork forests seventy 
miles in length were completely destroyed. It was 
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estimated that not fewer than 600,000 splendid oak 
trees were burned, and the total damage done was 
not supposed to be under the value of three millions 
sterling. With efficient government, there can be no 
doubt that Algeria ought to be — ^what it is the very 
reverse of being — a wealthy and prosperous colony. 
The fertility of its soil is amazing. Our finest vege- 
tables are ripe here in the end of January. ' Cherries, 
peaches, and strawberries — the latter continuing till 
November — are ripe by May. Almonds, figs, wal- 
nuts, oranges, grow almost wild by the wayside. 
The quantity of the Mandarin oranges in the gardens 
in the neighbourhood is marvellous.^ Our Consul 
here tells me that in his garden he calculates he 
had this year 80,000. They are almost value- 
less, owing to want of means of direct and rapid 
transport. One cannot help thinking that were the 
colonists generally our own countrymen, this de- 
ficiency would soon be remedied, and that millions 
of oranges would not be allowed annually to go to 
waste, more especially considering that they are ripe 



^ Our hotel was on the hill Mnstapha Superieur, where 
orange cultivation must have somewhat increased since Dr. H. 
Bennet visited Algiers. He says, as evidence of climate, * there 
were scarcely any orange trees or lemon trees in the Jardin 
d'Essai, or in the gardens of the country houses at Mustapha 
Superior' (Winter and Spring on the Shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, 1870, p. 466). Many orange trees in th^ Experimental 
Gardens at Algiers would be a little out of place. 
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at a season when the oranges which come to us are 
not. Mandarins are good from November to March. 
The mineral wealth of the country appears also to 
be very great. "I visited," says Colonel Playfair 
{Beporty 1868, p. 204), " the iron mine of Mutka-el- 
Hadeed, near B6ne. Far from realizing one's pre- 
conceived idea of a mine, it rather recalled to my 
recollection some of the tales in the Thousand cmd one 
Nights, It is simply a mountain of iron. In some 
places the mineral crops up above the surface of the 
ground, and is worked in immense crater-like cuttings 
to a depth of 105 feet. In other places it occurs in 
sloping veins, always of great thickness, resting on a 
bed of mica-schist, and covered with a thin layer of 
indurated clay, mixed with nodules of iron ore." 

^ If travelling has its amusements, it has its melan- 
choly side. It is hard to be always making friends 
and always losing them. The Villa Orientale, its 
roses, its nightingales, its peas, and its partridges, 
have vanished like a dream ; and those friends who 
enjoyed those pleasant things together have parted, 
not to meet again. You exchange cards, hope that 
some time you may meet again, well knowing, how- 
ever, that this can never be.' 

From the meteorological detail given in these 
letters, it clearly appears that the climate of Algiers 
in winter is an eminently fickle one, and in this 
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respect dangerous to the invalid. Yet, with caution, 
the danger may be obviated. According to my 
experience, those violent and sudden changes never 
occurred except in connection with the abnormally 
high temperature brought by the sirocco ; the sirocco 
bringmg the abnormally high temperature causes a 
transition as sudden as the opposite, but there is 
little or no danger in this. I counsel the invalid in 
Algiers, therefore, carefully to note a well-placed 
thermometer, and whenever he sees a temperature 
abnormally high, — ^and it is generally at first accom- 
panied by the most exquisite weather,^ — ^not to take 
his walk, or still less his drive, without making pro- 
vision for an instantaneous change, as it were from 
a fine summer's day to that of a breezy October one 
in England. This sudden transition is not, however, 
by any means certain to take place, the sirocco often 
passing off graduaUy, but nearly always ending in 
rain, and generally in storm. 

Fk>m Ij own observations I give the following 
results respecting the winter of 1872 at Algiers : — 



The mean of maxima 2d January to 31st March was 
Mean at sunset, 



Mean fall from maximum to sunset, 



Mean at sunset as above, 
Mean at 8 p.m. y 



Mean fall from sunset to 8 p.m., . 



61-4 
63-4 

8-0 

63-4 
60-6 

2-8 
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Mean at 8 p.m. as above, 
Mean minima, . 



Mean fall, 8 P.M. to minima, 

Mean of maximum, . 
Mean of minimum. 



Mean daily range of the winter, . 



50-6 
47-1 

3-6 

61-4 
47-1 

14-3 



In my letter I have given the detail of the most 
sudden abnormal fall of temperature which occurred, 
that of 15 th February, and also of the greatest fall 
during 48 hours, that is of the 29th to 31st March. 
The fall of 18° on 15th February I have no doubt 
was instantaneous, though it took half an hour before 
the thermometer adjusted itself to the change. I 
now give an example of the rise and fall of tem- 
perature on a day which may be considered a typical 
one. There was no cloud all day, the wind coming 
gently and steadily from the west : — 
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I do not give further detail respecting the climate 
of Algiers from my own observation, because I 
have trustworthy results of so much more extended 
observation to give to the reader. According to a 
valuable work by Dr. Arthur Mitchell of Edinburgh, 
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Alger son Climat et sa Valewr Curative, assisted by 
Dr. A. Bertherand of Algiers, Mddecin Prmdpal de 
Varmde, the mean temperatures of January, February, 
and March, from the observation of the five years 
1837-41, were, respectively, 57**-7, 58°-8, and 6r-5. 
According to this, January in Algiers is about equal 
to September in London, and to June in Edinburgh. 
The mean difference between maxima and minima in 
January on the five years' observation. Dr. Mitchell 
gives as 13° '8. The mean daily range of the three 
winter months of 1872, as noted by myself, was 14°*3 ; 
of January, 12°'6. Dr. Mitchell's means are, however, 
a little above those of the Gazette Medicate de VAlgerU^ 
according to which the mean monthly temperatures 
of Algiers are as follows : — 



January, . 


65-7 


May, 


67-2 


September, 


75-8 


February, . 


56-6 


June, 


73-2 


October, , 
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July, 
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November, 
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April, 


62-4 


August, . 


79-5 


December, 


67-6 



The annual mean being thus 66 '5. 

Between May and October inclusive, the tempera- 
ture is thus higher than in any part of Great Britain, 
May being about P*5 above July in London. 

Monsieur Bulard has kindly forwarded to me a 
beautifully executed work just published by himself, 
entitled Panoramia M6tiorologigue du Climat d^ Alger, 
from which I take the following highly interesting 
table : — 
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The following, from the Bame work, shows the 
mean monthly hygrometrical conditions of the atmo- 
sphere doting the complete or partial obBerratioo of 
the nine years 1864-72 : — 
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The figures 65**-4, expressive of the mean annual 
humidity of the climate of Algiers from the data of 
these observations, may be taken as practically correct; 
though, from the fact of the observations of some of 
the years being incomplete, there may be some frac- 
tional error. To enable the general reader to under- 
stand the value of the figures, I give the following 
fipom the Handbook of Meteorology, by Alexander 
Buchan, M. A. : — * When the humidity is 100, the 
air is completely saturated. K the humidity at 9 
A.M. and 9 P.M., when the temperature is about the 
average of the day, is 73, the air to an inhabitant of 
Great Britain would feel very dry, being about the 
lowest mean humidity that occurs in Scotland during 
May, the driest montL' 

The dryness of the climate of Algiers, as compared 
with that of Great Britain, thus appears. 

With respect to the sudden fluctuations of tempera- 
ture in Algiers, there is this favourable point to be 
remembered — ^that the transition is not fipom mild 
winter weather to positive cold, but from abnormal 
heat to comparatively cool weather ; not from say 60° 
to 45°, but from perhaps 75° to 60°. No doubt even 
the latter change, accompanied as it always is by high 
wind, is far from being free from danger. If unpro- 
vided for it, nothing is more likely to give a cold. 
But then, to delicate lungs or bronchial tubes, even 
the lower temperature is probably high enough to 
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suit respiration; and, as I observed in treating of 
Malaga, there is an important point here involved, 
which I have never yet known an invalid to under- 
stand ; — so important is it, that at the risk of repetition 
I re-advert to it. The sun is hot, the air is still, — in 
ordinary parlance, it is a hot day ; thermometrically, it 
is very likely a comparatively cold one ; and this is 
what affects respiration. There are three elements 
which affect the surfiice of the body, hence leading us 
to think of a day as cold or hot, — these are, the heat 
of the sun, the temperature of the air, and, probably 
above all, the rapidity of the air's current. Now, it 
is the temperature of the air and not the rapidity of 
its current which principally affects the respiratory 
organs. Of course the rapidity of the air's current 
may chill the surface and so give a cold, which may 
fly to the weak part. Still it is all-important for the 
invalid to understand this distinction. Let him there- 
fore carry a trustworthy thermometer, and note the 
temperature and its effect on his breathing ; he will 
thus soon come to know, very much better than the 
doctor can, when it is proper to go out and when to 
keep in the house. He will, of course, be considered 
eccentric and valetudinarian, perhaps foolishly con- 
ceited, in choosing to judge for himself, but let him 
be strong-minded. With regard to house tempera- 
tures in Algiers, though I kept a register, I don't 
think it necessary to say mucL Let the invalid 
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secure a bedroom which gets the sun, and he will re- 
quire no fire so long as the sun shines. In the even- 
ing, or in cloudy weather, he certainly will require a 
fire during the winter. 

The lowest temperature registered by me was 39° ; 
it was on the morning of a day after a storm, the 
wind being north and the sky clear. The worst 
weather we had was in the middle of March, when 
we had rain, wind, and thnnder almost incessantly 
for forty-eight hours. The dust is often extremely 
annoying in Algiers ; coupled with the glare of the 
sun on the white houses and white roads, it is very 
injurious to the eyes. Let no one go without coloured, 
convex, spectacles ; and let all begin to use them at 
once. Don't, as many do, myself included, wait till 
the mischief is done before you take measures to 
prevent it. 

It will have been seen fipom M. Bulard's account of 
the winter of 1870-71 that two or three consecutive 
weeks of what may fairly be called * bad weather ' do 
sometimes occur in Algiers ; but it would be difficult 
to say to what place the invalid can go to escape 
fipom this chance. Certainly he will not be safe on 
any spot of the Riviera. The south of Spain, Malaga 
especially, affords the best chance ; but in the present 
state of Spain, few may care to go there ; and even 
if they do, as I have said, they will find that the 
weather is not always fine, and that, except its 
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weather, the place lias nothing to recommend it. Now 
in Algiers you have a beautiful open country, afford- 
ing infinite variety of walks and drives. The climate, 
though fickle and often fierce, is never sullen. The 
stormsy tropical in their violence, ordinarily pass soon 
away ; and no sooner have they passed than all is again 
radiant The wealth and beauty of the vegetation 
surpasses that of any place to which we have been ; 
and there is no pause in vegetation as on the Eiviera 
generally. In January, as I have said, our garden was 
gay with flowers and shrubs ; nor in Algiers is there 
any * Last Rose of Summer,' for the summer of one 
year tarries with her roses to welcome her successor. 

We left Algiers on 23d April, the weather being 
then beautiful, and not at all oppressively hot. The 
following was written during the summer of 1872. 
It endeavours to describe 

THE RIVIERA OUT OF SEASON. 

* Whence comes it that the female housekeeper of 
well-regulated mind in Scotland commonly rebels 
against domestic fires in the month of June ? Call on 
your friend Mrs. Smith during the first week of May, 
and, though it chance to be warm as ordinarily in 
July, you will find a cheerful fire in the drawing-room 
grate. But call on the same lady any day in June, 
the temperature being possibly 20° below that which 
prevailed during your former visit, and you will find 
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Mrs. Smith's drawing-room fireless, cold as an ice- 
house, the polished steel bars of the grate glittering 
like so many ribs of ice, Mrs. Smith herself looking 
blue and pinched, with a tendency to redness in the 
end of her nose. But June is June ; and if it is not 
summer, it ought to be — why ought to be, it is hard to 
say. Why we go on believing, in spite of all evidence 
to the contrary, that summer weather usually reaches 
Great Britain before mid-summer, it is difficult to 
understand. That it does so, may be an article of 
faith, productive of no greater harm to the robust 
than an annual cold in the head ; but to those obliged 
to spend the winter abroad, on account of health, the 
superstition may be quite a fatal one. " The season " 
at Mentone, and along the Eiviera generally, comes 
abruptly to an end on the 25th of April. On or 
before this date, therefore, you must depart ; unless, 
that is to say, you are gifted with quite an extraordi- 
nary strength of mind— as much, perhaps, as it might 
require to remain in town in August. Not only suffi- 
cient strength of mind to take you away, but con- 
siderable generalship is necessary to outwit the 
enemy — Winter — during April and May. Like the 
dying tiger, it is often his last spring that proves the 
fatal one. Lulled by a few delicious weeks, such as 
you generally have in the south of France in April, 
you can hardly but believe that the danger is past — 
that the forces of the foe are conclusively routed and 
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dispersed. You are eager again to see friends and 
family. Everybody is going — M.D., D.D., and LL.D. 
alike are on the wing. It is impossible, one is justi- 
fied in supposing, to be far wrong in such company ; 
so if you go too, whatever the consequence may 
be, no one can accuse you of want of prudence. 
Possibly, however, all too probably indeed, just as 
you are stepping into your train, a north wind is 
leaving the shores of Spitzbergen, bound for London 
and Paris at fifty miles an hour. The pleasant en- 
counter between you and it will probably take place 
somewhere between Paris and Folkestone Pier ; and 
if the assassin does not altogether strangle you, it is 
at least to be feared that he will remorselessly rob 

* Now, surely, rather than run the risk of such a 
disaster, it would be better for a few weeks longer 
to take the chance of having weather a little 
warmer than may be agreeable ; as it really does not 
often happen that up to the middle of June there 
is any heat along the Riviera which would be con- 
sidered excessive in Scotland in July. Between 
Marseilles and Genoa last spring, from 25th April to 
24th May, the highest temperature I noted in the 
shade was 75° at Mentone. Ordinarily, no doubt, 
the weather was somewhat too warm for taking suflS- 
cient exercise during the heat of the day, but most 
enjoyable by those who like to sit out of doors. The 

H 
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scenery is unsurpassable, and the skies are those of 
Italy. The Kiviera, indeed, just begins to reach its 
loveliest and most enjoyable stage when the fashion- 
able world are leaving it Mentone would be a 
paradise in May, but for the difficulty of getting good 
accommodation. All the boarding-houses and nearly 
all the hotels are closed. Among those which remain 
open, the Hotels du Pare and Victoria have the best 
reputation. But go where you will, there is a sense 
of solitariness. How this affects you is a question of 
temperament. To some, who love the full tide of life, 
this, its dead low water, will seem insufferably dull ; 
to him of the melancholy Jacques constitution, con- 
genially sad. Young ladies, with wonderful hair, 
whose health required a little flirting by the shores 
of the Mediterranean ; tall, pale-faced curates, with 
interesting coughs and High Church waistcoats; stout 
middle-aged gentlemen, whose function it is to pay 
the bills; buxom matrons, youthful-looking as their 
daughters, — all have vanished. Where all was lately 
blue and white and sparkling foam, there is now 
nothing but sea-weed and barren rock. 

* Half closed are the shops ; opening only now and 
then fitfiilly during the day. You call at the post 
office, in the hope that letters or papers may force 
you into action; but the bv/reau, like things in general, 
is shut, not to be open till some hour which seems as 
far off as a month hence in more stirring times. It is 
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impossible to walk or drive, from the heat of the sun. 
Sitting in the hotel, from the plague of flies, seems 
equally so. It is lovely scenery, no doubt, and the 
air is rich with perfume of the lemon and orange 
groves ; but somehow you feel tempted to jump into 
the cool, fresh sea, and go to sleep for ever in its azure 
chambers, so to have done with flies, mosquitoes, and 
scorching suns ; — to shuffle the cards and try a new 
deal. 

* If you don't take the leap, however, as is most 
probable, — ^for somehow few do of those whose philo- 
sophy leads them to speculate curiously on the respec- 
tive advantages of being and not being (conditions 
identical, I believe, according to Hegel), — you may 
have your reward next morning for your self-denial. 
The English letters and newspapers have come at 
last, bringing the news of annual recurrence, that 
"after two days of extraordinary heat, a thunder- 
storm of unprecedented violence has been followed 
by the greatest cold for the season which has occurred 
during the present century. London and Paris have 
been visited by severe snow-storms," etc. Well, this 
is cheering. You have been right after all — at all 
times an exhilarating reflection. Your friends, who 
would go, who scoffed at your scientific data as value- 
less, against " leave " from their doctor in England, — 
who were incredulous as to snow ever falling in the 
south of England in May, whatever it might do in 
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the Siberia of Scotland, — knded at Folkestone in a 
snow-storm. 

'Then even to Mentone the change has come. 
Heat and flies have vanished before the cool Alpine 
breath of the Mistral. Of all places of resort on the 
Eiviera, Mentone is the most sheltered from this 
wind. For this comparative immunity, however, it 
pays a certain penalty. Its situation is confined. 
You feel there as though you were in a prison — ^like 
a bird or a wild beast, according to your nature, in a 
cage. 

*The days of Hydros have passed away. Why 
they should have done so, heaven knows! Its 
climate and its scenery are the same as when every 
one went to it or to Montpellier. Lord Brougham's 
villa at Cannes, and Dr. Bennet's at Mentone, have 
probably been the chief agents in its downfaU. There 
are many pleasant drives in its neighbourhood, and 
spacious hotels testify at' least to its former import- 
ance as a place of winter resort, so that if a duke or 
an archbishop could only get rid of his gout at Hy^res 
by some lucky chance, he might be grateful enough 
to build to himself a villa there, and the sanitary 
reputation of the place might so be brought back. 
Like the whole of the south of France, however, 
Hy^res is subject to excessively severe weather both 
in winter and spring ; and this is a truth which ought 
to be dinned into the public ear until it comes to be 
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popularly understood, which at present it is very far 
from being; even medical men being for the most 
part as ignorant as non-medical. The popular belief 
is, that in winter, as in summer, the farther south 
the warmer the climate ; that the invalid from Scot- 
land who goes to the south of England is half-way 
out of winter, which will disappear altogether on the 
way through France. Far otherwise is the fact. 
Near the sea, on both sides of the Channel, you have 
a somewhat mitigated winter climate ; but as you get 
into the interior of France, you may probably en- 
counter cold almost unknown in the British islands. 
From a journal kept by a friend at Hy^res last winter, 
I give the following: — From 1st to 17th December 
the temperature only rose three times above 50°, the 
highest maximum for this period being 53°, the lowest 
41°. From 4th to 18th, frost occurred every night, 
and there was ice over an inch thick. Milder weather 
began on 21st, and, in the opinion of the residents, 
the whole of the rest of the winter was a singularly 
mild and wet one; and this is probably correct, as 
mild and wet has been the character of the winter of 
1872 over all the west of Europe. Yet there were 
but twelve days during January at Hy^res when 
55° was reached, the maximum of the month having 
been 59°, on the 26th; and there were but eight 
nights when the temperature did not fall below 45°. 
The month was almost continuously cloudy, and 
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generally rainy. On the whole, it might probably be 
equal to a mild, wet April in Scotland. February 
and March seem to have been of a similar character. 

*0n the other hand, to speak from my own ex- 
perience, during the month of May we encountered 
as violent and dangerous a change of temperature at 
Hy^res as I almost ever felt in Scotland during the 
same month. After a few days of extremely hot 
weather, we awoke on the morning of the 9 th to the 
sound of a tempest. It was roaring ' among trees and 
chimney-pots like a March gale in Edinburgh. The 
temperature on the 9th did not rise above 60°, and 
on the following days 56° was the maximum. The 
sky was cloudless; had it been otherwise, the tem- 
perature would doubtless have been some degrees 
lower. 

' There is a numerous class supposed to go abroad 
every winter on account of climate, but who really go 
for amusement and change of scene— most legitimate 
objects. To these, the pleasure, and consequently 
probable gain to health, must depend much on 
chance, or whether or not they are pleased with their 
hotel and with their society. To these I may say 
that the little English community whom we met at 
Hy^res last spring, on the eve of taking wing, spoke 
of having passed a pleasant and cheerful winter, the 
tedium of wet or inclement weather having been 
relieved by dancing, private theatricals, and other 
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gaieties. There is an English church and an English 
library at Hy^res. A bottle of Scotch whisky can 
also be had. 

* Hy^res to Nice is a six hours' journey by rail. 
We went to the Hotel des Anglais, pleasantly situated 
on the sea, just where a drain debouches. Truly here 
is as enjoyable a promenade as you wiU find in Europe, 
with its amenity ruined by effluvium, — a vile, pestilen- 
tial, open drain making its noxious vapours perceptible 
even to the hotel door. I must in fairness add, that 
even in Mentone — ^now to be regarded as an English 
settlement — ^the sea breeze on the promenade did not 
reach one's lungs wholly unpolluted. It may not be 
fair to condemn a hotel for defective arrangements 
" out of season ;" still I would suggest to mine host 
of the Hotel des Anglais, that that nationality for 
which he specially professes to minister, objects, even 
in the month of May, to a toilet-table festooned with 
spiders' webs. Decayed boots and chicken-bones 
are also objectionable in a bedroom, even though 
under your bed, and so supposed to be out of sight. 
Possibly the Mistral and the dust put us into a hyper- 
critical humour. The dust ! Who can conceive its 
intensity ? I will only say, that he who endures such 
another dusting as fell to our lot at Nice with a spirit 
of resignation to the arrangements of Providence in 
the distribution of dust, is a Christian indeed, what- 
ever be his dogmatic heterodoxy. We fled from it. 
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To shake it from our feet 'was easy, but our beard 
only recovered its pristine auburn after much Windsor 
and hot water. Nice is much more open to the 
Mistral than Mentone. When we were there, its 
force amounted to a gale. As a fashionable winter 
resort, Nice has suffered from the same causes as 
Hy^res. Nice to Mentone is quite a short journey ; 
Mentone to Genoa, one of about eight hours. Leav- 
ing Mentone at 3 P.M., you reach Ventemiglia in. 
about an hour. Here every one is obliged to alight 
and pass the Custom-house, with all his bags and 
baggage, down to his railway rug and umbrella. The 
scene is one of considerable hubbub and confusion ; 
but if you will only take matters very easily, and 
overflow with French politeness, you will find that 
all comes smooth in the end, without the trouble most 
likely of unlocking a package. Lift your hat at least 
six inches — a foot is more effective — above your head, 
keys in hand, which present the instant you have 
saluted, observing, " Non, Monskv/r, non, je vom assure 
— je rCai rien defendu — rien, Monsieur, rimy Be- 
sprinkle your sentences plentifully with " Monsieur," 
and ** hat " on every possible occasion. Smile blandly, 
even should there be — as there surely will not un- 
frequently — strong occasion to do the reverse. Of 
such is the ceremonial oil, which will lubricate your 
chariot wheels on your way through the Continent. 
The evening on which we arrived in Genoa was one 
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of surpassing beauty. The Mistral had died away ; 
the breath of an Italian summer had returned. 
Myriads of fire-flies were flashing through the long 
grass and myrtles. The sky was darkly blue ; 
toward sunset, crimson and pale green, with crescent 
moon and evening star. On this background of 
heavenly peace was traced the rough outline of the 
ancient city; whose towers and battlements, bearded 
with cannon, the distant hum of its traffic, and its 
twinklmg lights, told the tale of earth's unholy strife. 
* Better, however, than much moralizing, is it to a 
middle-aged man, after a long journey, to get into a 
really clean and comfortable hotel I would recom- 
mend all travellers who may go to Genoa to rest at 
the Hotel d'ltalie, from which comfortable basis they 
may see any reasonable number of old churches with- 
out fatigue or expense. We saw about a dozen in a 
week,-8ay two per day,-which ought to satisfy the 
most morbid tourist conscience. I would here, with 
all humility, presume to offer a little advice to the 
traveller. If he has a real love for picture galleries 
and old churches, or, say for china or tobacco manu- 
factories, by all means let him indulge his appetite 
for sightseeing. But if nature has denied him the 
requisite tastes, don't let him be such an idiot as to 
bore himself to death from conscientious motives. 
If he prefers scenery, the walk or drive, or to loll, 
apparently idly, about the streets, turning into 
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church or gaUerv as the whim seizes him, let him 
have enough strJ^gth of mind to follow the bent of 
his" own genius.' 

The following article by Dr. Arthur Mitchell (S, 
M, S, Journaly No. 14) may here, I think, be appro- 
priately introduced. It gives 

' A Comparative View of the Climates of Edin- 
burgh, Jersey, and Mentone during the 
MONTHS OF January, February, and March. 
By Dr. Mitchell. 

* We are now in possession of materials enabling us 
to make comparisons between the weather of Edin- 
burgh and that of some of the well-known resorts of 
the invalid ; and it may be useful at once to take 
advantage of these materials, even though the com- 
parisons instituted be less complete than might be 
desirable. 

* For the important months of January, February, 
and March, we have accurate records of the weather 
at Jersey and 'Mentone for three consecutive years; 
so that it becomes possible to contrast the weather 
at these stations with that at Edinburgh, and to learn 
the extent and character of the difference which exists 
between the weather at home during the first three 
months of the year, and the weather during the same 
months at these two southern stations. 
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' In so far at any rate as concerns the invalid, tem- 
perature is probably the most important element of 
climate ; and we shall therefore examine it first and 
with most care. 



* (1.) Mean Monthly Temperatwre. 

* The following table embodies the mean monthly 
temperature for each year and for each month at the 
three stations, and it also gives for each place the mean 
for each month over the whole period of observation : 



January 1864, 
,, 1865, 
,, 1866, 

„ 1864-66, 

February 1864, . 
,, 1865, 
,, 1866, 

„ 1864-66, 

March 1864, 
,, 1865, 
,, 1866, 

,, 1864—66, 


Edinburgh- 


Jersey. 


Mentone. 


36-5 
36-5 
40-0 


41-7 
41-6 
46-0 


46-1 
60-9 
51-5 


37-4 


43-1 


49-5 


33-8 
33-9 
37-6 


39-8 
41-4 
46-7 


48-4 
48-8 
54-0 


35 1 


42-3 


60-4 


37-7 
37-1 
37-2 


47-4 
41-1 
43-8 


54-4 
48-1 
62-0 


37-4 


44-1 


61-5 



* It will be seen from this table, that at Edinburgh 
the temperature of February is below that of January 
and March, and this is almost a constant feature of 
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the three years. In 1864 and 1865, January in Edin- 
burgh was colder than March, but wanner in 1866. 
Over the whole period, however, January shows 
exactly the same mean temperature as March, both 
months being distinctly above February. 

* Continuing to compare the months among them- 
selves, the climate of Jersey is found to present 
characters in some degree like that of Edinburgh, the 
temperature of February being steadily below that of 
January. But though, on an average of the whole 
period, February has a temperature below that of 
January and March, yet on two of the three years it 
was somewhat warmer than March. 

* At Mentone, again, the gradual increase of tem- 
peratuw from the beginning of the year is steadier. 
The average for the whole period shows February to 
be warmer than January, and March than February. 
But this is not without exceptions in particular years. 
Thus, in 1865, January was the warmest of the three 
months ; and in two of the three years, March, though 
warmer than January, was colder than February. 
It thus appears that March is a disappointing month, 
even at that sheltered spot on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean. Where, indeed, — ^not out of Europe, — is 
it otherwise 1 In Edinburgh it is as cold as January, 
while in Jersey it is only one degree and in Mentone 
only two degrees warmer; so that, at all of these 
stations, during the first three months of the year, 
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the progress towards summer temperatures is either 
nothing or very trifling. 

'We haye hitherto been comparing the months 
among themselyes at each of the stations ; but if we 
compare the mean temperature at one station with 
that at the others, we obtain a set of results which 
are, perhaps, more important and interesting. Thus, 
taking the averages far the three yearsy we find that 

In In In 

Janouy, Febmary, March, 
Mentone is wanner than Edin- 

bmgliby 12*6 15-3 14*1 

Mentone is warmer than Jersey by 6*4 8*1 7*4 
Jersey is wanner than Edinburgh 

by 5-7 7-2 67 

These differences between the three climates are far 
from insignificant; but it is useful to bear always in 
mind that the January of one year differs as much 
from the January of another year at Mentone or 
Jersey as at Edinburgh, and that the same thing 
holds with regard to the other months ; thus — 

At At At 

Edinburgh, Jersey, Mentone, 
The difference between the warmest 

and coldest of the three Janu- 

aries was 4*5 4*4 5*4 

The difference between the wannest 

and coldest of the three Febru- 

aries was 3*8 5*9 5*6 

The difference between the wannest 

and coldest of the three Marches 

was 0*6 6*3 6*3 
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'It is a mistake, therefore, for an invalid to make 
sure of finding again, either at Mentone or Jersey, the 
exact weather which he had found at a previous visit, 
— the variations from year to year being quite as 
great there as at home. 

* (2.) Monthly Bange of Temperature, 

* The following table exhibits the eictreme range of 
temperature which occurred at the three stations 
during each of the three months : — 



January 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 



ft 



February 1864, 
1866, 
1866, 



11 



11 



March 1864, 
1866, 
1866, 



11 
11 





Edinburgh. 


Jersey. 


Mentone. 




29-6 


29-4 


22-0 




80-0 


27-9 


26-6 




35-0 


22*8 


16-0 




28*0 


27*4 


31*0 




30-0 


29-8 


28-6 




26-7 


23-7 


27-4 




32 


31-9 


22-0 




26-0 


22-9 


28-6 




38-7 


27-6 


24-1 



It is immediately apparent from this table, that the 
monthly range of temperature is greatest at Edinburgh 
and least at Mentone. The occurrence of extremely 
low temperatures at Edinburgh, and the rarity of very 
low temperatures at Mentone, explain this result. 
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The chance that a given day will resemble its suc- 
cessor and predecessor, is thus greater at Mentone 
than it is either in Jersey or at Edinburgh. At Edin- 
burgh the breadth of the range is created by fluctua- 
tions in the Tninimnm temperatures, while at Mentone 
it is produced chiefly by fluctuations in the maximum 
temperatures. 

*The thermometer falls to 19°, 20^ or 21% pretty 
steadily from year to year, on some day or days of 
each of the three months in Edinburgh ; and tempera- 
tures considerably below the freezing point are likely 
to occur also in the course of the same months in 
Jersey, in spite of the very insular character of its 
climate. At Mentone, again, the minimum tempera- 
ture during these three months is almost never so 
low as 32°, and, as the rule, it is considerably above 
it. The maximum reading of the thermometer, 
however, is occasionally very high, as, for instance, in 
February 1866, when on one occasion it was 71°*6. 

* (3.) Mean Daily Range of Temperature. 

Looking at temperature from this point of view, 
the three stations are contrasted with each other in 
the following table : 
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January 1864, 
„ 1865, 
,, 1866, 

„ 1864-1866, . 

February 1864, . 
,, 1865, 
,y 1866, . . 

„ 1864-66, 

Kfarch 1864, 
,, 1865, 
,, 1866, 

„ 1864-1866, 


Edinburgh 


Jersey. 


Mentone. 


9-2 

8-1 

10-8 


7-2 

10-2 

9-1 


11-0 

10-6 

9-8 


9-8 


8-8 


10-5 


7-6 
8-8 
8-7 


80 
9-1 
9-0 


11-5 
12-7 
10-0 


8-2 


8-7 


11-4 


9-6 

9-7 

11-6 


10-8 

9 

10-7 


11-5 
12-8 
11 1 


11-1 


10-0 


11-8 



It would appear from this table that the superiority 
which Mentone has over Edinburgh and Jersey in 
respect of monthly range, does not hold as regards 
daily range of temperature, which is very steadily 
and very considerably greater at Mentone than at 
either of the other two stations. At all the three 
stations, the mean daily range is greatest in March. 
At Mentone, it is greater in February than in Janu- 
ary, and in March than February; but both in 
Edinburgh and Jersey it is less in February than in 
January, and greatest of all in MarcL 

It follows, therefore, that though the chance of a 
given day resembling the one which goes before and 
the one which follows it, is greater at Mentone than 
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at Edinburgh or Jersey, yet the chance that one part 
of a given day will not differ much from another part 
of the same day, is less at Mentone than at the other 
two stations. 

*(4.) RainfalL 

*The amount of rain which fell at each station 
during the three months is given (in inches) in the 
table which follows : — 



January 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 



>i 



)) 



February 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 






March 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 



11 



Edinburgh. 



1-00 
1-80 
3-20 

2-40 
1-00 
3-40 

2-50 
1-30 
2-40 



Jersey. \ Mentone. 



0-71 
7-00 
4-11 

2-92 
3-31 
3-30 

4-20 
3-34 
2-67 



2-01 
1-74 

3-26 
2-43 
0-89 

2-31 
5-25 
812 



As might be expected, the greatest rainfall appears 
in Jersey, where it reaches an average for the three 
months of 10*52 inches. After Jersey comes Men- 
tone — the average fall there for the three months 
being 9*29 inches. Edinburgh is considerably below 
the other two, and shows a mean for the same period 
of 6*38 inches. 
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*In January 1864, less than 1 inch fell in Jersey, 
while in the next January no less than 7 inches fell 
there. Again, at Mentone, about 2^ inches fell in 
March 1864 ; and in the same month of 1866, nearly 
four times that amount fell. The possibility of such 
variations from year to year should be remembered 
by invalids, and by those who direct their move- 
ments. 

' (5.) Number of Days on which Bain fell 

*The following table embodies the information 
possessed on this point : — 



January 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 



99 



February 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 



99 



March 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 



>» 
»» 





Edinburgh. 


Jersey. 


Mentone. 




■ • • 


12 


• • • 




19 


23 


9 




21 


23 


6 




11 


19 


12 




15 


19 


7 




18 


23 


7 




• • • 


19 


11 




10 


21 


13 




11 


23 


14 



* It has been shown that a greater quantity of rain 
falls at Jersey than at the other two stations, and it 
appears from this table that it also falls on a greater 
number of days. The average number of wet days 
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in Jersey during the three months is no less than 
60. At Mentone, again, though the quantity of rain 
which falls there is not greatly below that which 
falls at Jersey, being as 9*29 to 10*52 inches, the 
number of rainy days is only 30, or one-half of the 
number for Jersey. It follows that at Mentone rain 
must often fall in short, heavy showers, and that at 
Jersey drizzling rain must be comparatively frequent. 
The same character must also belong to the rainfall 
of Edinburgh ; for the average quantity is only 6*38 
inches, yet the number of rainy days is 49, — that is, 
9 J inches fall at Mentone on 30 days, while 6J inches 
fall in Edinburgh on 49 days. 

* It is clear from these facts, that opportunities of 
being safely and comfortably in the open air are 
more frequent at Mentone than in Jersey or in Edin- 
burgh. 

* (6.) Humidity of the Air, 

* The figures in the following table are calculated 
from observations of the wet and dry bulb thermo- 
meters (Saturation being 100) : — 
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January 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 



>» 



February 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 






March 1864, 
1865, 
1866, 



ft 





Edinburgh. 


Jersey. 


Mentone. 




91 


87 


67 




89 


84 


73 




90 


89 


75 




89 


79 


72 




93 


86 


67 




91 


85 


72 




92 


83 


75 




87 


79 


74 




92 


83 


72 



It appears from this, that during all these three, 
months the air at Mentone is much less moist than 
the air at Edinburgh. Jersey, too, which one would 
scarcely expect, is considerably diier than Edinburgh. 
It foUows that the air at Mentone (and at Jersey 
also, though in a less degree) will take up moisture 
more readily and largely, both from the skin and 
lungs, than will the air at Edinburgh ; and this 
quality it cannot have without some influence on 
health — ^beneficial to some, injurious to others, and 
of little moment to the more happily conditioned.' 

In the above article, Dr Mitchell, from the pre- 
mises which he gives, draws the conclusion that 
March is generally over Europe a disappointing 
month. Perhaps this may be true, as towards the 
equinox, at least, windy and broken weather usually 
prevails everywhere. But in so far as the evidence 
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points to the conclusion, that on the Riviera, or in 
the south of Europe generally, the progress towards 
summer temperature is either nothing or very trifling 
between January and March, it points to a wrong con- 
clusion ; — ^this is probably owing to the observations 
not being over a period sufl&cient to give a good 
average. My own observations being but for two 
winters in Europe, I shall not put in as evidence; but 
any weight they may carry would certainly be to the 
effect that after the middle of February, advance 
of temperature on both sides of the Mediterranean 
is rapid. But the following figures from tables which 
I have cited, must, I think, be held to be conclusive 
on the point : — 



Pau, . 

Nice, . 

Ajaccio, 

Mentone, 

Granada, 

Valencia, 

Genoa, 

Florence, 



Mean Temperature of 


Excess of 

March over 

January. 


January. 


March. 


40-5 


48-2 


7-7 


47-1 


51-8 


4-7 


50-4 


64-5 


4 1 


48-2 


52 1 


3-9 


46*4 


54-3 


7-9 


49-8 


57 


7-2 


46-2 


51-2 


6 


41-4 


48-2 


6-8 



From the foregoing table it will be seen, that of 
the places whose January and March temperatures 
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are compared as being probably typical, Mentone 
shows the least advance in March. Yet even there, 
3°-8 on the mean is very appreciable. It is as great 
a difference as there is between a Devonshire and an 
Edinburgh January. The south of Spain, it will be 
seen, shows an advance of 7° to 8°, or rather more, 
equal to the differences between January and April 
in Edinburgh ; and the same is true of Pau. Then 
the longer day and greater heat of the sun in March 
are to be taken into account. On the other hand, a 
good many continuous days of windy and broken 
weather are more likely to occur during March than 
in any other of the winter or spring months. Kefer- 
ence to the tables of the Swiss climates given in the 
Appendix, will show that in Switzerland also the ad- 
vance from January to March is considerable; thus — 

The January mean temperature of Montreux is 35-06 

41-00 



V/«. jL.W^tJIUL\JlJ.f . . 


• • • 

• • • 


• ^^x \/\/ 


Increase, 


5-94 


For Geneva the figures are. 


, January, . 


33-1 


99 » 


March, 


39-9 


Increase, 


• • • 


6-8 


For Basle they are 


• • • 


31-4 


And .... 


• • • 


40-5 


Increase, 


• • • 


9-1 



HTERBS AND ALGIERS. 



For Lugano in Italy they are 
And 



Increase, 



33-8 
44-0 

10-2 



My own experience would have led me to aay, that 
on the Mediterranean spring comes in, not with the 
tottering footsteps with which she approaches our 
northern shores, but with joyous bounds. In Spain 
they say, that after the middle of February the dog 
takes the shady side of the street. 

From my own journal, and from a trustworthy 
register kept by a friend, I give the following com- 
parison of the weather at Hy^res and at Algiers for a 
few days during the winter of 1872 : — 



187!!. 


M«. 


Mtn. 


Rsnu'Iu. 


Jan. 20,'Algiewi , 


60 


44 


Ea.LQ and storm. 


„ „ Hyires 






61 


44 


KUD. 




, 21, ATgiera 






56 


sg 


Clear. Wind N. 




, „ Hyke« 






52 


45 


Clear. 




. 22,Aleiera 






83 




Dull. 




, „ HyiKB 






56 


48 


Kain. 




; !:'»S 






61 


44 


A.M. clear, p.m. doll. 








?. 


49 
53 


Rain. 

Very fine. Sirocco. 


, 24, Aipei3 




, ,. Hyiws 






58 


48 


Rain. 




, 25, Algiera 






62 


55 


Dull. 




, „ Hyires 
, BB, Algiera 






57 


52 


Fine. 








57 


43 


Dull Wind N.: high. 




, ., HjdreB 






59 


48 


Fine. 




, 27, Algiers 






53 


48 


Storm ; rain k thunder. 




. ., Hybf. 






58 


43 


Fine. 
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Bad weather continued at Algiers to the 30th, 
when the north wind came with a clear sky and a 
maximum of 56^ On the other hand they had 
uninterrupted fine weather at Hy^res from 25th 
January to 7th March, when bad weather prevailed 
on both sides for five days. 

AUTUMN ON THE RIVIERA. 

My wife had now made so great progress that we 
were encouraged to believe that another winter in 
the south might effect a complete cure. There had 
been many and severe relapses. These I had always 
treated according to the light afforded by observation 
and experience. We never once had recourse to 
medical advice all the time we had been abroad. 
Our not having recourse to it has, I believe, often 
amazed and even, I fear, distressed those resident with 
us in the various hotels in which we have been. But 
nature had clearly pointed out the assistance she re- 
quired, which it would, however, have been impossible 
to give without the help of climate. It has been the 
staff which has enabled us to climb the hill ; but I 
never looked on it as a machine which, worked by a 
man of science, would carry up a dead weight. 

This year we were resolved not to repeat the error 
of last, by lingering too long in the north. We 
accordingly started early in October for Paris. As 
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it seemed to us that a medium winter climate might 
now be suitable, we made up our minds to try Nice ; 
and if it did not prove warm enough, to cross over to 
Ajaccio in Corsica. 

The foUowing was written from Nice in December 
1872 :— 

'Having tried to give a sketch of the Kiviera after, 
the close of the season in spring, I will now try to 
do so towards the end of autumn — when the great 
human tide is beginning to flow from the inclement 
shores of England towards the sunny coasts of the 
Mediterranean Even though the shortening day 
and chill October breeze have begun to warn the 
invalid that winter is on his way, I would still 
counsel him to proceed cautiously on his journey 
southward, as between him and the land of the sun 
there are two foes, for whose, at least partial, dis- 
persion he will do well to wait — Aquarius the one, 
the mosquito the other. You may safely station 
yourself at Paris about the middle of October, but 
make your future moves with caution, or the result 
may be disastrous. We don't mean to say that Paris 
looks very cheerful of an afternoon, wrapt, as it then 
often is, in its mantle of autumnal fog ; stiU, during rain 
and mist, town is preferable to country, and strolling 
through the arcades of the Palais Eoyal is an occupa- 
tion more amusing at least than watching the rain- 
drops running races on the windows of a country inn. 
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« 

The wet season in the south of France usually begins 
about the end of September, lasting commonly for 
two or three weeks. The weather is then about the 
most disagreeable possible. The rain pours down in 
an earnest, determined spirit, which reminds one of 
the Isle of Skye. The fall during the present year 
has been greatly beyond the average. From Lyons 
to Avignon, we found the whole of the level coimtry 
more or less flooded; and floods are unpleasant things 
to travellers as well as to agriculturists, for they 
mean landslips, carrying off" of railway bridges, with 
consequent detention of trains ; hence loss of luggage, 
and such minor evils as broken Hmbs and heads. 
The heat at this season, too, is commonly still ex- 
cessive. This gives rise to a general steaminess, 
which somehow seems to strengthen the venom of 
your mosquito wounds of the previous night. If the 
usages of society permitted the taking off of one's 
boots in a railway carriage, and rubbing, the situation 
might be endurable ; but as this is not permissible, 
it is to be feared that the traveller will not enjoy his 
journey at this season to the Eiviera. This year the 
rainy period appears to have finished about the end 
of October. Splendid weather then followed, carry- 
ing us back to the skies and flowers of July. 

'There are some energetic spirits who, having a 
definite end in view, have no peace of mind except in 
working so as to arrive at it in the shortest time 
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possible. Men so endowed, having Nice or Mentone 
as their goal, travel from London to Paris in one day, 
and from Paris to Nice in little more than another ; 
and without the necessity which formeriy existed of 
changing carriages at Marseilles. Loiterers on the 
way mostly halt at Dijon, an interesting old town, in 
a pretty countiy, and with an excellent hotel — the 
Hotel de Jura. Here, therefore, if so minded, you 
may advantageously station yourself as it were on a 
little island, and watch the human torrent as it flows 
past you. The Paris train is due at half-past three, 
at which hour, therefore, you place yourself at your 
window, to enjoy the daily excitement of observing 
the new arrivals — ^ambulance loads, as you may figure 
them to be, of the wounded in life's fight : pale 
Oxford men who have broken down on the threshold 
of their way to the woolsack ; young ladies who have 
sickened in their first winter campaign, and to whose 
wan cheeks the roses of an English summer have 
declined to lend their hues ; gouty papas with florid 
faces, fondly hoping that the effects of a quarter of 
a century of over-feeding will disappear in the mellow 
air of the Riviera. A mixture there is of healthful 
blood come to help its ailing kindred — ^brothers and 
husbands wrenched for a while from business, whose 
souls, regardless of Alpine crag and avalanche, are 
still on 'Change in Manchester or Glasgow, with 
buxom matrons who come down to dinner in costly 
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silks, and flash their diamond rings in each other^s 
eyes across the table. Then there is the inevitable 
couple fresh from their country town— husband and 
wife, or brother and sister, who are all in all to each 
other, who never speak to strangers, and converse 
innocently aloud in the reading-room about their 
domestic concerns % wonder if Bobby will have cut 
his first tooth by the time they return, and if the 
new clock will have been put up in their village 
town-hall by that date. 

^ You meet at toMe d'kdtey talk about coughs and 
bronchial affections, climates, Nice, Mentone, Algiers, 
and so on. Next day at 2 p.m. comes the exodus, 
and for a couple of hours all is stilL At four, more 
ambulance loads arrive, with new styles of coughs 
and rheumatisms. Now and again some one halts for 
a day or two like yourself. You are possibly pleased 
with each other, and at parting exchange cards and 
hope to meet again — waifs of humanity, borne on the 
crests of passing waves, you are grateful to each other 
for having beguiled that dreary gulf of time in hotel 
life which begins after dinner and commonly only 
ends at bedtime. Having leisure for the purpose, 
one speculates curiously over this flow of maimed 
existence. Some folks must work or starve ; but a 
short life or a prolonged vegetation — say five years of 
active life or twenty-five of aimless dawdle — ^is the 
alternative offered to many. One might imagine that 
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somewhere there exists a grim power which amuses 
itself with mortals as they amuse themselves with 
fish. Some tinselled lure is temptingly played before 
your eyes. You seize it greedily. Then comes a 
whoUy undreamt of twinge, and you find a hook in 
your flesh, in the shape of a lung or heart disease. 
After allowing you more or less line, the unseen hand 
winds you up, and with an unceremonious knock 
on the head deposits you in its sombre creel. The 
first frenzied appeal on finding oneself, so to sp^ak, 
"hooked," is, of course, to the doctor, who, with a 
faith on the part of the pubHc which must to him 
be quite touching, is called on and expected to 
perform a mkacle, — to enable overworked brain 
and stomach to continue to overwork themselves, 
and to restore and maintain health under conditions 
of disease. 

*With fine weather there are probably few more 
agreeable journeys than one in autumn through the 
pleasant land of France. The sunshine is warm 
and genial without being hot, the air pure and still. 
Reaching the Riviera under such happy auspices, 
most people will probably feel inclined to tarry there, 
whatever may have been their intention at starting. 
Why cross the sea to Algiers, why go to semi- 
barbarous Spain, when we have but to come to the 
south of France to change dark November into smil- 
ing June 1 But we had read of Mistrals, and our 
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mind was melancholy with the lore of many meteoro- 
logical records, and, as we are told, 

• 

** The glance 
Of Melancholy is a fearful gift ; 
What is it but the telescope of truth. 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies ? ** 

* All went well till (as the newspapers say in ship- 
wreck records) the evening of Saturday the 9th 
November, towards sunset of which day a feathery 
haze darkened the north-western horizon. Next 
morning we were prematurely roused at nine A.M. 
by a roar which suggested the notion that a legion of 
lions had stormed Marseilles, where we then were, 
and that one with especial lungs had got on the hotel 
roof, and was growling down the chimney. It was 
dark as at eight in a December morning in Scotland. 
For the first time we fairly grasped what was meant 
by a " hurricane eclipse of the sun." The tempera- 
ture had fallen 20°, and the dust ! — who shall describe 
it 1 We bolted across the street to buy a newspaper, 
and came in with the hue of a baker's boy. 

'Hotel-keepers and other sanguine-minded folks 
assured us that three days was the limit of Mistral 
life. The fifth day, however, found it hale and 
hearty, the only change being that it had grown 
steadily colder. In desperate hope of improvement, 
we fled to Nice. On arriving there about ten p.m., 
I hung the thermometer outside. It marked 36**. 
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In course of the night it fell to 30°, and hills were 
white with snow to within a few hundred feet of the 
sea. The weather continued intensely cold for some 
days. By dint, however, of securing a room which 
got the sun from its rise to setting, and keeping as 
good a fire as one can with wood fuel, we were not 
much colder than we should probably have been in 
ordinary winter weather at home. The general 
British and American situation now became amusing 
in the extreme. You met men walking about in 
their heaviest travelling costume, not so much, I 
believe, in order to keep themselves warm, as to 
insult the climate. Hotel-keepers and subordinates 
imderstanding English, went about with a guilty, 
deprecating look, which seemed to say, " Pray, don't 
scold us, good sirs, we really can't help it." But the 
mute appeal was made to hearts of stone ; and an 
almost universal threat was made of going back to 
England, or recrossing the Atlantic next week, if the 
Mistral dared to blow till then. At last came a 
deluge of rain, and a ten hours' thunder-storm ; the 
horror culminating next day, which was as completely 
wretched a November one as ever blew and pelted 
over Edinburgh. A few days of cool, bright, and 
stijl weather followed. On the night of the 20th, a 
gentle rain fell, and the 21st brought back the tem- 
perature of an English summer. Butterflies have re- 
appeared ; splendid " clouded yellows," which would 
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be prizes indeed to the young entomologist at home, 
occasionally flitting past our windows. 

* I give the above facts minutely, in the hope of 
preventing, or at least mitigating, the disappointment 
almost certain at some period of the winter to be felt 
by English and American visitors to the Riviera ; for, 
strange as it may seem, the great majority appear to 
come under the belief that winter is there unknown. 
The case is far otherwise. From all that we have 
seen, read, and heard, the fact seems to be this : 
When southerly winds and seasonably mild weather 
prevail in winter over the west of Europe generally, 
you may expect on the Riviera the temperature and 
serenity of a fine April in England ; so that there is 
no month of the year when the invalid may not fairly 
hope for many days on which to enjoy the open air. 
On the other hand, when the reverse is the case, and 
severe winter weather is being felt generally over 
France and England, the Riviera does not escape 
from it. The Mistral comes down from the Alpine 
snow with the fury of an Atlantic gale and the tem- 
perature of a polar one. No weather can be more 
indescribably wretched. The mere element of dust 
makes being out of doors intolerable even to the man 
in health; and in the house, be it remembered, all 
that goes to relieve the severity of winter weather in 
England is lacking — houses are comparatively cold 
and draughty, and walls are thin ; nor is there any 
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coal fire to warm and cheer with its blaze and pleasant 
crackle. 

* Possibly at Mentone the rapidity of the current 
of the Mistral is somewhat diminished ; but on the 
other hand, it stands exposed to the full fury of the 
south-west, from which quarter it is often attacked 
by cold and violent gales. I have before me certain 
meteorological returns by Mon. J. Teysseire, published 
by Professor Joseph Roux, in a volume entitled Sta- 
tistigue des Alpes Maritimes. According to these, 
which have the appearance of having been carefully 
made, the winter and spring temperatures are both 
considerably higher at Nice than at Mentone, being 
respectively 48'' and 58° at the former place, and 45° 
and 56° at the latter. But Mentone is in fashion, 
and to Mentone accordingly all the world is rushing. 
In estimating the value, however, of this evidence in 
favour of Mentone, it should be kept in view that 
Montpellier, Hydres, Cannes, and Nice have all had 
their day of being believed in as possessing the finest 
winter climate in the south of France. The proverb 
teUs us that every dog has its day. It might be 
truer to say that no dog has more than its day. The 
Mentonese are, by all accounts, wisely making hay 
while the sun shines. It may be interesting to 
mention that on the night of 27th ult. we were 
favoured with the sight of a splendid meteoric 
shower. When it began I cannot say, but the first 
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we saw of it was about nine o'clock P.M. It was 
certainly not equal to the celebrated one of 13th 
November 1866, as we saw it in Scotland; still, it 
was a very fine display. From the zenith south- 
wards, to within about ten degrees of the horizon, 
the meteors were flashing, I should say at the rate of 
fully twelve per minute. Seventy-five were counted 
in one period of five minutes. In the 1866 shower, 
it may be remembered, the flash was from N.K to 
S. W. ; in the present case it was from north to south. 
Has a like phenomenon ever before been observed on 
the same date ? I have often seen the periodical 
shower of 10th or 12th November, but that of 27th' 
November last was immensely more brilliant than I 
ever saw the former. Whatever kind of weather 
may follow, popular logic will doubtless ascribe to 
the influence of the phenomenon. Meanwhile it 
continues as beautiful as any one could wish. It is 
neither windy, nor dusty, nor damp, nor hot, nor 
cold; the maximum day temperature ranging from 
60^ to 65°, the minimum of the night from 50° to 
54°. Seen under such favourable circumstances, 
there is something inexpressibly beautiful in the 
appearance of nature here at this season. It is as 
though Summer and Autumn had met, and were 
standing side by side, each in the noontide of her 
beauty — olive, cjrpress, pepper-tree, and palm are 
green and graceful as when they whispered, tremu- 
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lous, to the wooing winds of June ; the orange is 
green and gold; while the forest trees, such as we 
have in Scotland, are glowing in all the mellow tints 
of autumn, from bright saffron to sober russet. In 
strange contrast to all this — ^bare as though it had 
been swept by the bitterest blast of winter — stands 
the knotty-fingered fig.' 
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The following are the mean monthly temperatures of 
Nice, according to the authority cited for Madrid : — 
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There are landscapes, as well as human faces, which 
puzzle you to say whether you think them good- 
looking or not. If asked, Do you think Nice pretty ? 
I should reply. Sometimes very pretty; at others, 
almost plain. Seen at her best, she is a fair, sun- 
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shine maiden, with whom you fall in love on the 
spot. Placing oneself on the summit of the Chateau 
rock, on the south you have the sea, from which, on 
clear days, about sunset, rise the snow-topped moun- 
tains of Corsica. From east, by north, to west, the 
view is bounded by the arid mountains of Provence, 
in form of a crescent. Between the mountains and 
the sea lie the plains of Nice. These, and the base 
of the hills, are mostly covered, as with a pall, by 
the gloomy foliage of the olive ; over which wave the 
solemn plumes of the cypress. The hills are in shape 
monotonous, their tops dreary and barren. This 
general funereal effect is, however, pleasantly re- 
lieved by the countless white villas in the neigh- 
bourhood, — which, with their blue and green blinds, 
twinkle amid the dark olives like stars in an Italian 
sky, — by the vegetation of the gardens, and the 
warm tints of the orange grove. 

Again, to those who watch her, the fancy may 
come that Nature has stretched before you this, so to 
speak, colourless piece of canvas, that you may the 
more wonder at the marvellous cunning with which 
she will speedily paint for you upon it many a pic- 
ture of surpassing beauty. The hills which yesterday 
slept cold and sad as death, — with which the olive 
and the cypress seemed in funereal harmony, — ^to-day 
have awakened to the beauty and radiance of heaven. 
The naked skull has vanished ; in its place there is a 
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glory, of sunlit mist. A ceaseless play of light and 
colour is everywhere ; from the hills, in whose huge 
arms the shadows of the clouds are gently dreaming, 
to the sea, yesterday all bleak and Jbarren, to-day like 
a scene in fairyland. So perfectly calm is it, that 
the reflected clouds seem like marble pillars connect- 
ing it with the sky ; and the line of the horizon has 
become invisibla Its general hue is a soft, pearly 
grey ; but there are spots of the deepest azure, with 
here and there pools of dazzling sunshine. These 
seem to rise from the water, and then to sink into it, 
as if by magic. First a glittering thread is woven 
over the surface, as if by an invisible hand. This 
gradually broadens tiU it seems like a golden island. 
For a few seconds it glitters in all its splendour, then 
vanishes into the sea, and a new beauty is bom. 

The following are extracts from a letter written 
from Nice in January 1873 : — 

* Of Nice, Queen of the Kiviera, as she claims, and 
in many respects deserves, to be called, we do not say 
that her atmosphere is more polluted than that of 
most other Continental towns, nor that it is more so, 
possibly, than that of many of our own. It may be 
unfair, therefore, to dwell on the unsavoury subject of 
her open drains, foul alike to sense of sight and smell- 
ing; but really, where Nature has done so much, it 
seems a double sin that man should do so little, and 
that he should indulge his own parsimony and indo- 
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lence at the risk of making of none effect the countless 
pleasure-giving and health- creating elements which 
God has given to this pleasant land. 

* Nice must be a town in which, to judge by the 
number of handsome carnages one sees, many wealthy 
people are interested. Might it therefore be sug- 
gested to those, that a drainage assessment properly 
applied would immensely increase the amenity, and 
consequently the value of their town. It is strange, 
indeed, looking to the strong rivalry which exists 
between the principal places of winter resort, that 
one and all should neglect this obvious means of 
stealing a march upon opponents. Nature gives here 
lovely skies, with breezes pure from the mountams, 
warm with the sunshine of their valleys, and which 
gather, as they flow, the scent of the lemon, the 
orange, and the myrtle. Impious man turns the 
whole to poison with the exhalation of an open 
drain. Let Nice cleanse her ways, and she need fear 
neither Mentone nor any other rival on the Kiviera; 
and it is probable that each following winter will 
bring an increase of visitors to this favoured district. 
As regards climate, it yields to no spot of Southern 
Europe, except the south of Spain ; and the draw- 
backs to the healthfulness and pleasure of living and 
travelling in that unhappy land are, to invalids at 
least, fast becoming unbearable. To Algiers also, 
with all its attractions, there are formidable objec- 
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tions. Its hotels are few and bad ; this year, we are 
told, exorbitantly dear. The general temperature of 
Nice is certainly below that of Malaga, and still 
further under that of Algiers ; but it is not liable to 
the sudden changes which are the curse of the latter, 
and it is at least high enough to allow invalids in 
general, as a usual rule, to go out of doors during the 
warmest part of the day, even in the depth of winter. 
The night temperature of Nice must, however, be 
carefully guarded against, on account of its being in 
certain weather very low, relatively to that of the 
day. 

* Again, Nice is a place of many climates, and in 
temperature one hotel differs from another, as an 
Aberdeen winter from a Devonshire one. It is pos- 
sible to have rooms in Nice as cold or colder than 
warmly-placed ones in Edinburgh. On the other 
hand, you may have them so warm that in sunny 
weather you will require no fire all winter. At this 
moment the outside temperature is 52° ; in the room, 
with an open window and no fire, it is 68°. During 
the night it has once or twice fallen to 32° out of 
doors, while the night minimum in the room has 
been 60°. In the first hotel we went to, the latter 
point was with difficulty reached even during the day 
— a cloudy one — in a south room, with a fire. 

* This has been hitherto a wet and stormy winter 
over Western Europe generally. Here we have not 
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had one day of high wind. Seven days have been 
wholly, and three partially, wet during the six weeks 
from 1st December. During the rest of this period 
splendid weather has prevailed, — calm, and mostly 
cloudless, resembling the finest of early October in 
England. 

^ I am glad to be able to say that food here is 
generally good. Beef and mutton are tender and 
succulent, and the little "pullets" almost dissolve 
without mastication, as little pullets should. But, 
oh that Heaven would make Continental cooks to 
know that hot water and rice is not soup ! Obviously 
Mrs. Glass' recipe is in its first principle ignored, 
and the soup is made without first catching the hare. 

* As to water, there are differences of opinion, and 
there are various springs possessing different qualities. 
The only advice I can give to those who come without 
experience, is to come alive to the fact that the matter 
is of some importance, and requires attention. The 
same remark applies to the wines. Again, all that 
can be said is, proceed with caution and observation, 
drawing your conclusions from your own experience 
rather than from that of others, or than from the 
dictum of their doctors; the two latter authorities 
tending, on this as on other hygienic questions, to be 
contradictory and bewildering. Of hotels, one might 
almost say there is no end in Nice. Palatial-looking 
places many of them are, where, if so disposed, you 
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may pay palatial prices. Others there are of humbler 
aspect, from which substantial comfort can be had at 
from eight to twelve francs per day, according to 
accommodation required. 

* There is no greater desideratum in any place of 
invalids* resort than healthful amusement. However 
fair the scenery and serene the climate, these elements 
will not furnish occupation, and a listless mind is a 
fatal barrier to return to health. To "kill time," 
the most unhealthful expedients are resorted to, 
especially by women, though the phrase is more used 
by men. It is a pleasure, therefore, to be able to 
note one device for occupation here of a rational and 
health-giving kind. Twice a week, or oftener, all 
who are disposed for a country ramble meet together 
at a given spot. An Englishman, of surprising 
topographical genius, takes command of the party. 
He carries a whistle, by whose sound rash and pre- 
sumptuous people, who fancy that they can find a 
way for themselves, are warned of their folly. Should 
any one neglect the warning, he is likely to come to 
grief, — a ditch or a quickset hedge will probably be 
the end of that man ; and who shall say that he has 
not deserved his fate? The obedient, again, will 
surely reap their reward. Through some wondrous 
winding path, whose walls of rock are bristling with 
the darts of the prickly pear and the sharp bayonets 
of the aloe, or through glens whose banks are fes- 
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tooned with myrtle and maidenhair, where — ^as a 
mother over her prattling child — ^the pepper-tree and 
the weeping willow droop their long tresses by the 
brawling brook, you emerge at last to the goal of the 
expedition, and behold " the view." 

* Among views accessible to ordinary mortals, that 
from the Villefranche Koad is probably the finest 
near Nice. You may go often before you see it in 
perfection, but one afternoon I believe we had that 
good fortune. It had been a dull day, and at first 
the sea was murky and sullen, the landscape sad and 
colourless. The hills hereabouts, I may say, can look 
about as depressing as any natural feature I have 
ever seen, — ^their tops bald and cold, while the olive 
groves which fringe and dot them are, in dull 
weather, monotonous and funereal. Suddenly, from 
behind the clouds shot the ray of the setting sun. It 
was the stroke of an enchanter's wand. The sea 
threw off her sombre cloak, and in a robe of tender 
tints smiled a welcome to the sun. Far and near, 
peak after peak of the mountains which line the coast 
lighted up as with a beacon fire ; and as the ruddy 
ray glanced over the olive and cypress groves, they 
threw back a solemn light of strange harmonious 
beauty. Cloud after cloud caught fire, till the sky 
seemed a vast conflagration, — a sea heaving with 
crimson billows, — a blood-red battle-field. When the 
monarch sank at last, and the fiery storm was over. 
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came evening, with the mellow lustre of her star, and 
her peaceful tints of pale amber and tender green. 
It seemed like the peace of the battle-field, when 
the cannon's roar is hushed, and the dead are laid 
to rest.' 

It is strange that no hotel has yet been opened at 
either of the neighbouring villages of Villefranche or 
Beaulieu. At both places sites are to be found, with 
shelter equal to any at Mentone. The superior 
shelter of Beaulieu generally is indicated by its luxu- 
riant lemon groves, and by its vegetation generally. 
If you picture to yourself the open jaw, with protrud- 
ing tongue, of some huge animal, you will have a 
good idea of the configuration of the landscape here. 
A long slip running into the sea, represents the 
tongue; the land forming the bay towards Nice is 
the lower jaw; that towards Mentone, the upper. 
The promontory is indented with little bays, whose 
blue and green waters, pink sea-weed, and silver sand 
are sparkling in the brilliant sunshine. Place your- 
self on an eminence towards the middle of the tongue, 
which is forked like a serpent's, and there, among 
the myrtles, meditate on the difference between a 
winter's day in England and one on the Riviera. 
Below you, nestling in its warm groves of olive and 
lemon, lies Beaulieu. On the east you have Monaco, 
Mentone (invisible, however), Bordighera, and the far 
off hills of Italy, folded in a tender haze of blue and 
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purple. On the west is the bay of Nice, in a glow of 
light and colour. A noteworthy feature of the scene 
is its deathlike silence, the only sound which reaches 
the ear, and which seems to make the stillness more 
deeply felt, being the low moan of the sea ; as if the 
fair scene had a soul, and that a sad one ; as though 
its heart were weary, while its features smiled. 

Within an hour's journey from Nice by railway, 
stands the town of Monaco, the capital of a petty 
independent principality. The place is one of varied 
attractions. The faithful may there see * miracle' 
plays acted on Good Friday ; while those who love 
excitement at any price may surely have it at the 
gaming tables in the neighbouring village of Monte 
Carlo. It is expensive, however, and we would not 
recommend the recreation except to those suffering 
from plethora of the purse. K, however, you do wish 
to get rid of money without endowing an hospital, 
by all means go to Monaco. The accompaniments of 
the money-letting process are charming. The gardens 
are lovely, the scenery surpassed by none on the 
Riviera. You enjoy the society of ladies. You are 
soothed by sweet music ; and the bankers are the 
blandest of gentlemen, taking in your money sopolitely. 
We saw a gentleman engaged in play, whom we 
might have supposed to be an English clergyman, 
so gentlemanly smd respectable did he look — a dean 
or a bishop, perhaps. We watched him pretty closely, 
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we believe; but we could detect no trace of emotion. 
His features were rigid, as if carved in stone. We 
did think we noted a slight twitching of the fingers 
now and then. We were subsequently informed that 
this patient was successfully relieved of a thousand 
pounds in course of the afternoon. A lady, young, 
interesting, and pretty, also engaged our attention. 
She staked occasionally about as much as the average 
yearly salary of an English governess., In spite of 
being a woman, she did not undergo the operation 
with so great command of features as the bishop. 
Most of the company had pieces of card before them 
with E and N printed at the top of blank columns. 
These they dotted according to the colours which 
won, under the hallucination, apparently, that from 
data so got they could extract some prophetic power 
of foreseeing which colour would probably win next. 
Now, it ought hardly ta require demonstration to 
prove, not only that no such light can be got, but that 
with odds, as odds alwajrs are, in favour of the bank, 
one has only to play long enough to make losing no 
longer a matter of chance, but one of certainty. It is 
vain to be choosing now one colour and number, then 
others; for the same condition, 37 to 35 or there- 
abouts, in favour of the bank, prevails in all. You 
may therefore just as well keep to one. Nor is the 
gift of prophecy to be got by dotting. A coin which 
has been tossed and come down ^ heads ' ten times in 
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succession is not thereby biassed in favour of ' tails ' 
for the next throw. The odds at starting are enor- 
mous against eleven ' heads ' in succession ; but every 
' head ' as it turns up diminishes these odds, till at 
last with the tenth ' head ' the improbabUity vanishes, 
and chances for and against eleven become equsd. 
Knowledge of the laws of probability can alone give 
the desired wisdom, and these will plainly demon- 
strate that ^vith odds against you, continued play is 
certain loss. Nor, given your capital and stake, would 
it require a difficult calculation to tell how,many turns 
of the wheel it will take to exhaust you. In a thou- 
sand turns, which may represent about a week's play, 
with the modest stake of an English sovereign on 
each, you will, with Monte Carlo odds, lose between 
fifty and sixty pounds, — say fifty. You will thus have 
the pleasure of contributing £2600 a year to the 
revenues of the Prince of Monaco. The tables are 
said to yield £260,000 a year to their enterpris- 
ing proprietor, besides paying all expenses, which 
must be enormous. Curious is not ifi — ^here is a' 
hook so baited that the barb is hardly hidden, yet 
the fish are biting as fast as the angler can throw 
the line, and a very beautiful bagful of fish the angler 
will feast his eyes on when he counts his spoils 
at close of day. Suicide on the premises is held to 
be a breach of good manners. When the solecism 
occurs, it is, however, politely ignored — ^the remains 
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are removed as quickly and quietly as possible, and 
the amusement is not interrupted. 

Up to midsummer the heat is seldom excessive at 
Nice, — ^the sea breeze, which generally sets in in the 
afternoon, moderating the maximum to about 80^; 
and by retiring to the neighbouring hiUs, where villas 
may be had, you may enjoy a healthful and temperate 
summer climate. 

Ajaccio in Corsica can be more quickly reached 
from Nice than from any other part. The steamboat 
has an evil habit of always going at night. You 
embark at six P.M., and are due between seven and 
eight next morning. The steamboat by which we 
went, of the ' Vallery FrSres * line, was clean and tidy, 
and is, I believe, never crowded. The fare is thirty 
francs. You are landed in a small boat, for which 
you are charged a franc on board the steamer, and for 
which, unless you are particularly strong-minded, you 
will have to pay for again on getting out. There are 
two hotels — Hotel de France, and the Germania. 
Bradshaw recommends the former. We will not say 
that it is the worst hotel we were ever in; first, 
because that character belongs to its namesake at 
Bordeaux ; secondly, because the people were civil 
and the beds clean, but nothing else was. In its 
interior was a courtyard, in which was apparently 
deposited the kitchen refuse of the hotel, and, one 
might suppose, the old boots of all the inhabitants of 
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Ajaccio. A dejected-looking cock and hen were the 
tenants of this cheerful abode. The former crowed 
lustily, or tried to do so, as we contemplated him, as 
if to assure us that old boots and egg-shells were the 
finest furniture in the world. The hotel is badly placed, 
having no rooms facing the soutL The Germania is 
better, but by no meaiis perfectly placed. It has, how- 
ever, rooms looking to the south, the prices of which, 
vnthpensioTij wine, and service included, were last year 
ten francs a day. We dined one day at the table d^hbte, 
and got an excellent dinner for three francs. We 
also went over the hotel, and found it clean and com- 
fortable ; and all the English residents, of whom there 
were a good many who had spent the winter in the 
hotel, spoke highly in its favour. 

The sea view at Ajaccio is very beautiful, but the 
country in the neighbourhood is not so. The princi- 
pal promenade, which is by the sea, is unfortunately 
treeless ; and when the sun is oppressively hot, as it 
is from the middle of March to October, this is an 
objection fatal to the amenity of the promenade. 
There is another bordered by trees, but you must go 
through the town to reach it, and the town is dirty, 
dingy, and dilapidated, — ^fiill of all evil odours. 
There is not even a shop window to be interested in, 
— at least there is nothing superior to what you will 
find at home in a country village. There is no gas, 
the streets being feebly lighted at night with oil 
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lamps. The population is 15,000. With capital and 
enterprise, it is possible that wonders might be done 
in Corsica. * The firm establishment/ says Dr. H. 
Bennet (Winter and Spring on the Shores of the Medi- 
terra/nean, 1870, p. 335), ' of law and public security 
will surely regenerate the country here as elsewhere. 
There are not three outlaws in the entire island. Life 
and property are as safe as in any department of 
France or county of England. The climate is good, 
the soil is fertile, the national resources great ; but, 
though situated at the very door of Europe, all are 
still dormant for want of capital. . . . Said one 
gentleman, If a capitalist were to form an association 
with me, advancing say five thousand pounds, I giving 
land to the same value, according to present value, 
my time, labour, and local knowledge, the money, 
paid in by instalmente, would enable me to dear and 
cultivate the lands with vines, cereals, etc. In a few 
years the ten thousand pounds would be worth twenty 
thousand. ... I certainly saw in the neighbour- 
hood of Bastia, the only town in Corsica where there 
is any capital, marvellous results from its employment. 
Land purchased at say four or five pounds an acre, 
cleared and planted, was said to have become worth 
five times the money spent on it in the course of half 
a dozen years.' I suspect the difficulty would be to 
find labour, the native population being hopelessly 
indolent, as is invariably the case in winterless 
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climates ; that soil and climate being probably the 
best for man which reward labour with wealth, and 
punish indolence with starvation. But if this diffi- 
culty could be overcome, there is reaUy, I believe, no 
other. In summer there is malaria, but this may be 
avoided by living at a moderate height. * The best 
time to visit Corsica,' says Dr. Bennet, ' is in spring, 
as I did, say from 10th April to 10th May. In my 
three visits, extending over nearly three months, I 
never had one single bad day ; not one of wind, cloud, 
or rain.' 

We were in Corsica in the middle of January, and 
the weather was then most beautiful — ^perfectly calm 
and cloudless, with a mid-day temperature of 58°. 
This was 6° higher than we had been having it for 
some time at Nice. The register there was not kept 
during my absence; butt the mean minima of the 
five nights before we left was 38° '6, and of the five 
after our return 41°, and at nine p.m. 42° and 44° 
respectively; and by all accounts the same weather 
had prevailed during our absence that we left behind 
us and found on our return, being bright and still, 
but cool by day, and at night cold. 

Now, at Ajaccio, while the day was delightfully 
warm without being oppressive, so were the nights. 
At 9 P.M. the temperature was invariably 53°, and we 
sat out of doors at that hour without overcoats on. 
The sky was cloudless, and the moonlight more bril- 
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liant tlian I have ever seen it, except in Spain. The 
following are the monthly means and rainfall at Ajaccio 
on the observations of the ten years 1856-65, accord- 
ing to the authority cited for Madrid : — 
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January in Ajaccio is thus in temperature equal to 
April in the south of England, and to May in Scot- 
land j while in point of what we understand generally 
by *fine' weather, I have no doubt the Corsican 
January is superior both to the English April and to 
the Scotch May. The mean of January at Ajaccio is 
4° to 5° above that of Nice and Mentone ; and the 
warmth of the nights is unquestionably a great point 
for an invalid. 

Eeverting to Nice, where we resided from the 
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14th November 1872 to 26th April 1873, 1 have to 
make the following observations on the weather of 
the period. Some of these will, I doubt not, be 
found to apply to the climate generally, because 
while seasons differ everywhere, certain features 
are permanent. At Nice, as at Algiers, I found that 
the south wind invariably brought rain, with an ab- 
normally high temperature and small range ; in fact, 
on one occasion there was no range at alL On 1st 
December the thermometer stood at 58° for twenty- 
four hours; it was cloudy during the whole time, 
and, during nearly the whole, raining heavily, 
with a great deal of thunder and lightning, — the 
lightning pink in colour. 

The same weather continued on the 2d and 
3d, the maximum for the three days being 60°: 
minimum, 56'. On 4th, a north wind brouglt fine 
weather, and for the twenty-four hours ending nine 
A.M. on the 5th, the temperatures were as follow : — 

5th — 9 A.if . Maximum. 9 p.k. Minimum to 9 a.ic. on 6tli. 
50' 54' 45' 40° 

From this date to 25th December, the range of the 
maxima was from 50° to 56° ; the mean, 54° : of the 
minima, 32° to 48°; mean, 40°, — the weather generally 
being fine. On the morning of the 15th the minimum 
was 32°, and we had ice in the garden ; the maxi 
mum of the 15th was 50*. In our room, without 
fire, the range by day was 62° to 66° ; the minimum 
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of night, without fire, 60°. This fact shows what 
position and sunshine by day may do to give a bed- 
room, without a fire, a good temperature all night, 
while the temperature out of doors is at freezing. 
On 25th, a sirocco brought a maximum of 61° ; and 
on 26th, the weather broke with heavy rain and 
thunder. The weather continued very bad till 1st 
January, maximum ranging from 55* to 60° ; mini- 
mum, 52° to 55° ; fires being requisite, from absence 
of sun, during the whole period. Between 1st and 
2d, the weather cleared, and remamed fine till 21st : 
maximum, 53° to 55° ; minimum, 38° to 46°. From 
21st to 24th, we had a Mistral. The Mistral itself 
is a small evil — ^it brought weather like a breezy 

October day in England — ^but the dust is unbearable. 

• 

Why the people don't water their streets and pro- 
menades I cannot imagine. The damage the dust 
on such occasions must do to goods in shops must 
be very great. And the same is true in all places 
of winter resort on the Mediterranean. The Mistral 
would be nothing, but the dust is intolerable, and 
very hurtful to the eyes. Towards the middle of 
February the temperature began to advance rapidly. 
From 22d to 5th March, maxima were 59° to 62° ; 
minima, 38° to 46°. From 6th to 20th March, maxima 
were 60° to 70° ; minima, 40° to 50°. A considerable 
fall took place on 30th March, the maximum each 
day to 4th April being 58°, minimum, 40°; 16th 
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April, a sirocco; 17th, heavy rain all day; 18th, 
very fine, maximum 76°, being the highest tempera- 
ture for the period. It thus appears from my journals 
that during the winter 1872-73, the daily range at 
Nice was small during wet or cloudy weather, but 
that during clear weather it was considerable — from 
10° to 18°. An invalid at Nice ought, I think, in 
fine, clear weather, up to the middle of February, to 
be prepared for a night temperature of 15° lower 
than the day. But then the eflfect of this will de- 
pend on the position of his rooms. In cloudy 
weather the eflfect of position is greatly lessened. In 
heavily clouded weather, south rooms are no warmer 
than those looking to the north. 

We had no sudden transition of temperature at 
Nice, such as we had at Algiers. 
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From all that I have read and heard, I do not 
think that any material difference will be found in 
the climates of any two places on the Eiviera having 
similar exposure. Shelter, however, while thermo- 
metrically it does not, perhaps, make a very great 
difference, makes a great one to sensation. Nice 
unquestionably lies open to the full fury of the 
Mistral. Cannes is better placed, being somewhat 
sheltered by a double range of hills towards the 
north. The neighbourhood is very beautiful, with 
sheltered walks; and, on the whole, I think those 
who are not very delicate may find Cannes or 
Nice to suit them better than Mentone or San 
Eemo. Shelter is not always in these climes an 
unquestionable blessing. At Mentone, where you 
have it on the north to perfection, you are so jammed 
in between mountains and sea that you have but 
one level road on which to walk or drive. Mountain 
scrambles you may get, but invalids are not usually 
fit for climbing mountains, and one tires of one road, 
even though that road be the Cornice. Then, in 
ordinary seasons, the Mistral does not blow often, nor 
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long at a time. Last winter at Nice, we had not in 
all above six or eight days of it between 1st January 
and 1st April And if sheltered on the north, 
Mentone is exposed to the fall fary of the south- 
west, — usually, doubtless, a comparatively mild wind, 
but often in winter bitter and farious enough, blow- 
ing as it does over the icebergs of the Atlantic. 

However, if shelter is desired, there can be no 
doubt that Mentone or San Eemo are the places to 
go to. Of hotels and pensions at all those places, 
there may be said to be no end ; and cost of living 
is much the same at them all. A single lady or 
gentleman, without private sitting-room, may Uve 
at from 8 to 10 francs a day, wine and service 
usually included. At Mentone, however, it has 
recently, I believe, been the custom not to include wine 
in the pension. Fuel is usually 2*50 francs per basket. 
In cold weather you will consume fully this much in a 
day. In ordinary weather, in a sunny room, you will 
hardly require any faeL Two persons, with private 
room, will cost 24 or 25 francs per day. At Nice 
we were two, with a boy of nine, and paid 30 francs 
per day. The hotel was not a first-class one, but it 
was very comfortable, and the rooms (sitting and 
two bedrooms) perfection. There is always a public 
sitting-room or salon — * de lecture, as it is facetiously 
termed. During the day, perhaps it may be available 
for readmg or writing ; but I strongly advise those 
who desire to do much in either way, to have a 
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private sitting-room. The French way of living pre- 
vails; that is, a cup of tea or coffee and a roll at 
nine o'clock, dejeOmer h la fomchette at twelve, and 
table (ThSte usually at six ; but a private arrangement 
can be made by paying extra, though the hotel- 
keepers don't like it. You can at all these places 
get villas or furnished apartments ; should you take 
which, you, of course, require servants. I have in- 
variably heard the Hotel d'ltalie at Mentone well 
spoken of. It is on the east, which is the most 
sheltered bay, and stands high. An ' appartmimt ' 
or floor, consisting of several furnished rooms and 
kitchen, may be had for about 1500 to 2000 &ancs 
for the season. Any one intending to Uve in 'ap- 
partements ' will do well to bring an English servant, 
and engage a native one on arrival. ' What,' asks 
Mr. Chambers {Wintering at Mentaney by William 
Chambers ; W. & E. Chambers, London and Edin- 
burgh) of his friend Mr. Moggridge, * is your idea 
about the climate of Mentone 1 You must have had 
a good experience of it 1 

'My idea,' replies Mr. Moggridge, *is very con- 
clusive. I care nothing about popular fancies, but 
go to Nature. Two things I take as a criterion — 
contour and vegetation. See that semicircle of moun- 
tains, the whole mighty rampart sheltering the lower 
grounds from the cold and moist winds of Northern 
and Central Europe. Then see what is the vegeta- 
tion. Lemons and citrons, two most delicate fruits. 
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growing in profusion in the open air, like apples in 
Hertfordshire.' Dr. Bennet, I think, relies on the 
same proofs of the superiority of the Mentone climate 
over that of the Eiviera generally. I have already 
adverted to the lemon groves of Beaulieu, where 
configuration is better than at Mentone, because there 
you are sheltered on the west as well as on the north. 
But while it may be conceded that vegetation and 
configuration are weighty evidence in forming our 
expectations of a climate, there may be elements 
besides climate affecting the vegetation of a particular 
spot — nature of soil, etc. Then, to the argument 
that the fact of lemons flourishing at Mentone proves 
that severe cold does not occur there, a sceptic might 
reply, that the fact proved that lemons could, under 
certain conditions, endure severe cold. * During my 
stay,' says Mr. Chambers, ' on both occasions I hung 
up a thermometer outside one of the windows, with 
a southern exposure, but shaded from the sun, and 
recorded its indications twice daily, — at eight o'clock 
morning, and three o'clock afternoon, — and these 
pretty much corresponded with Dr. Siordet's tables.' 

Dr. Siordet's tables, as cited by Mr. Chambers, give 
the following mean temperatures of the winter months 
on ten years' observation : — November, 54°; December, 
49° ; January, 48°-75 ; February, 49° ; March, 52°-9. 
He adds : ' The small daily range of temperature is 
one of the most important features of Mentone.' He 
instances the greatest for two years as being 15°'5 
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Fahr., and that in another year it was 23°; also 
stating that the range was least in the colder months. 
* While the vegetation of the district/ continues 
Mr. Chambers, ^ is a proof that the summers are hot 
and the winters on the whole mild, it is indisputable 
that the mildness is sometimes broken in upon by 
days and weeks of cold weather, in which few 
visitors, with any regard to health, venture out. At 
the close of 1868 and beginning of 1869, the weather 
was beautiful, the jawr de Tan as fine as could be 
desired, and the thoroughfares crowded with holiday- 
makers. Let us contrast this state of things with the 
weather twelve months afterwards. I quote from 
my note-book: — "December 21 — Dull; overcast; 
bitterly cold wind ; temperature, 45° '55. December 
22 — ^There has been a stormy night ; sea tempestuous 
— ^has destroyed tramway on the beach; morning 
dull ; the promenade flooded with sea water ; tem- 
perature, 53°'56 ; snow on tops of the mountains. 
December 23 — ^Fine ; temperature, 53°-65. . . . De- 
cember 24 — Fine; temperature, 52°*62. December 
25 — Dull ; cold ; temperature, 50® '56 ; a dismal 
Christmas day; few people out; attempted a walk 
to the Quai Bonaparte, but driven back by a cold 
stream of air down the street. December 26 — Dull ; 
overcast ; very cold ; temperature, 43**'41 ; could not 
venture out on account of cold wind. December 27 
— ^Dull ; overcast ; very cold ; temperature, same as 
yesterday ; did not go out. December 28 — Clear but 
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cold, with wind from the south*; walked out, and 
saw ice half an inch thick on pools in the Borigo and 
Carei ; temperature, 40*43 ; am told that tempera^ 
ture during the night has been down to 26°, Decem- 
ber 29 — Clear and fine, but cold wind ; temperature, 
40°'63 ; children breaking ice on the pools, and 
carrying pieces away, December 30 — Cold, but fine ; 
ice still on pools; temperature, 42® '43. December 
31 — Clear and fine; sun melting ice; temperature, 
45° -55. January 1, 1870 — Dull; overcast; showers; 
temperature, 39° '47; minimum temperature, by a 
registering thermometer, north side of house, said to 
have been 34°-5 ; a miserable jour de Van for the 
poor people ; few out holiday-making ; stalls of books 
and toys, and a show of a fat boy at east end of 
promenade shut up for want of customers ; knife- 
grinder, in disgust, has left his wheel in the rain and 
retired for consolation to a neighbouring DeUt di vin" 

*For about a fortnight after New Yearns day,' Mr. 
Chambers continues, * the weather was tolerable ; 
then it became cold and frequently wet, until we left 
Mentone at the middle of February to conclude the 
season at Nice. If we could have had proper fires, the 
cold would have been of no account ; for I walked 
about almost daily, and sometimes made excursions. 
The torment consisted in keeping up a sufficient 
degree of warmth while confined to the house.' 

Probably Mr. Chambers means to say that the 
torment consisted in not being able to keep up a suffi- 
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cient degree of warmth, as he says afterwards : * My 
fingers were at times too cold to write, and we were 
fain to sit with hands and feet dose to the imperfect 
fire, which it required some dexterity to manage ; for 
any awkwardness with the tongs, which are mechani- 
cally on the sugar-tongs' principle, might have laid the 
whole in rain ' (pp. 52, 53). The thermometer, we 
are told, though in the shade, had a southern ex- 
posure, and this fact is apparent in the results. On 
December 26, a dull day, the temperature is 43% 41'' 
— ^that is, I suppose, at 8 A.M. and 3 P.M. On 29th, 
a clear day, the temperatures are 40"*, 63^ Now, 
as there seems to have been no radical change of 
weather, the rise of 23^ during the day must surely 
have been owing to the indirect influence of the 
sun. 

However, this record of an intelligent and impartial 
observer ought to be very valuable to the invalid pro- 
posing to pass the winter on the Riviera. Doubtless 
this cold was felt at Nice and elsewhere; but it 
shows that Mentone does not enjoy, as is sometimes 
claimed for it, an exemption from the chance of cold 
which would be considered severe even in winter 
at home, notwithstanding the evidence afforded by 
lemon trees and configuration. * What we endured, 
however,' says Mr. Chambers, * from the intermittent 
cold of the season 1869-70, was not for a moment to 
be compared to what was experienced at home. And 
this is the way to estimate a wintering at Mentone. 
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We have to think, not so much of what we have 
enjoyed, as what we have escaped.' 

This is, no doubt, so far the proper way to regard 
the situation; but there are many — ^very many — 
invalids who had very much better remain at home in 
their own warm houses, with their blazing coal fires, 
and all the comforts of an English home, than run 
the risk of encountering such an in-doors tempera- 
ture as Mr. Chambers experienced at Mentone. * The 
cold,' he continues, ^ which is endured in a sitting- 
room may not be injurious to health, but is exceed- 
ingly unpleasant, and greatly poisons the enjoyment 
of a wintering in the south. It may look like heresy 
to speak with disrespect of wood fires. They answer 
well enough for a short time in the morning and 
evening, but are a poor expedient in days successively 
cold, wet, and boisterous. Moveable grates, with 
coal fires, should therefore be supplied, when wanted, 
on occasions of this kind. It is perhaps too much to 
expect that hotel and jperwitm-keepers will voluntarily 
remedy the deficiency. They have a superstitious 
veneration for wood fires, and regard with traditional 
complacency the practice of supplying paniers de hois 
at 2-50 — the more the merrier, so far as their feelings 
are concerned. Cold weather is to them the opening 
of a brisk trade in timber.' 

Well, as Mr. Chambers says, there may be invalids 
to whom the house cold is not injurious ; but to weak 
respiratory organs I should suppose it must, as a 
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usual rule, be highly so. Certain I am, that in our 
own case it would have led to total disaster. Doubt- 
less it might have attacked us at Nice ; but we were 
well fortified by being in the warmest of warm rooms, 
with retreat secured to Ajaccio, to which place we 
certainly should have retreated had the foe stormed 
our entrenchments; and I think we should have 
been safe there, the temperature in winter, as ex- 
pressed by means, being about half way between that 
of Algiers and of the Eiviera generally ; and I should 
think, referring in support of the view to what I said 
before, that the superiority of the Corsican climate 
will arise from night temperature, and during the 
prevalence of the north wind. The Mistral crosses 
130 miles of the Mediterranean before it reaches 
Ajaccio, and it must lose much of its venom on the 
way. I confidently recommend our strategy, carried 
out and contemplated, to the bond fide invalid — ^warm 
rooms in a sheltered situation at Nice ; and, in the 
event of severe weather, a retreat to Ajaccio till it is 
fairly over. Of course he can go there from Mentone 
or elsewhere, only being at Nice simplifies the pro- 
cedure by there being no railway journey to be under- 
gone. He can leave his heavy luggage behind, and only 
take sufficient for the requirements of a few weeks. 

San Kemo is fast coming into notice as a place of 
winter resort. It is well sheltered from the Mistral ; 
it has the evidence of abundant lemon trees in its 
favour ; and it is also well protected by vast groves 
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of olive. These grow down almost to the sea, and 
they are, no doubt, often a great boon to the invalid, 
because, being so near, he may walk or sit among 
them without any previous exposure to wind or dust. 
Prices at San Eemo are much the same as at Mentone. 
The following table is from the Meteorologia 
Italiana Osservazioni Fatii Nd Setennioy 1866-72. E 
Relative JDeduzioni : — 

San Remo, Lat. 43*'-48 ; height, 79 feet. 
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• • • 



At Mentone, according to Dr. Siordet, the diurnal 
range is least in the coldest months ; from the above, 
it will be seen that at San Remo the range was 
highest in the coldest months. Probably in summer 
the sea breeze tempers the heat of the afternoon sun. 

* This is probably about half of the true daily range. 

M 
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To the sightseer, Grenoa is a place of considerable 
attractions ; to the health-seeker, the town itself has 
none, as it is one of those out of which you cannot 
easily escape into the country. There is, however, a 
nice walk round the ramparts, and the gardens are 
pretty. The Hotel d'ltalie — ^formerly Croce de Malta 
— ^is an excellent hotel. The following are the monthly 
mean temperatures at Genoa, according to the autho- 
rity of the Monatsberichte K. Akad. der Wissen zu 
Berlin : — 

Jan. Feb. March. ApriL May. June. 

45-2 47-2 51-2 65-8 64-1 71-4 

July. Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. Year. 

75-6 75-7 69-5 62-6 55-3 48*8 60*0 

The following is taken from the authority cited for 
San Eemo : — 
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Genoa, Lat. 44*'-25. Seven years, 1866-72. 





Mean at 9 jl.u. 


Mean at 8 p.m. 


Range. 

9 A.M. to 3 F.M. 


January, 


45-3 


48-0 


27 


February, 


60-0 


63-2 


3-2 


March, . 


61-8 


65-6 


3-8 


April, 
May, 


69-0 


62-6 


3-6 


66-4 


70-0 


8*6 


June, 


72-1 


75-0 


2-9 


July, . . 


77-0 


80-4 


3-4 


August, . 


76-1 


79-3 


3-2 


September, 


72-8 


76-1 


8-3 


October, 


62-8 


66-2 


8-4 


November, 


63 


66-1 


3 1 


December, 


47-6 


60-2 


27 



From these it will be seen that the January and 
February temperature of Genoa is slightly below that 
of Nice, March being nearly the same in both places. 
While its situation on the coast will modify the mean 
range, considerable occasional range may be looked for, 
as it is exposed to cold winds from the north, alter- 
nately with warm, damp winds from the south-east. 
Genoa is not a good place for an invalid; but Pegli, in 
the neighbourhood, is now considerably frequented by 
invaUds in winter. The Hotel de la Mediterran^e 
there is fiavourably spoken of. Those who depend 
much en temperature will do better at the French 
stations in winter ; but in April or May a few weeks 
at Pegli may be an agreeable variety. I may here 
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say, that I have never yet known an instance of an 
invLnd leaving the French Eiviera before April who 
has not had good reason to regret having done so. 
It is insanity for an invalid unable to stand exposure 
to cold to set oflF in February or even March from 
Nice or Mentone to * do ' Eome, Florence, Naples, etc 
None of these are places for invalids to live in, much 
less to go about seeing sights in, during winter. 
Doubtless Nice lies open to the Mistral, but then the 
invalid there should be in a sheltered situation, and 
have a warm room to live in. In travelling and sight- 
seeing he is, of course, at the mercy of the weather. 
The north wind, or Tramontana, at Eome is bitterly 
cold, and, combined with the effect of a powerful sun, 
highly dangerous. Florence is still worse than Rome. 
It is almost girt by the snow-covered Appenines, 
down from which and along the vale of the Amo 
blasts are borne bitter as those of an English March. 
The daily range of temperature is also high at 
Florence. 

The following are the mean monthly temperatures 
and rainfall of Eome, Florence, and Naples. Eome 
temperatures on the observations of 42 years, 
1828-49, rainfall on those of eleven years, 1857--67 ; 
Florence temperatures and rainfall on the observations 
of 21 years, 1832-52 ; Naples temperatures on 40 
years' observations, 1821-60, and rainfall on 12 years' 
observations, 1842-53. The authority for Some and 
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Naples being the Bidldino dell Osservatorio dell Collegia 
RomanOf Eoma, 1866 ; for Florence, the authority is 
the Eepertorivm fii/r Meteorologie von der Kais, Cko- 
graphischen Gesellschaft zu St. Petershv/rg, Dorpat, 
1860 :— 



January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 



Year — Mean . 



Rome. 


Florence. 


Naples. 


Mean 


Rain- 


Mean 


Rain- 


Mean 


Rain- 


Temp. 


faU. 


Temp. 


faU. 


Temp. 


fall 





In. 





In. 





In. 


467 


4-54 


41-4 


2-52 


46-4 


3-61 


48-6 


2-91 


44-0 


2-82 


47-5 


3-88 


52-2 


3-94 


48-2 


2-76 


50-2 


2-96 


58-4 


1-72 


55-0 


3-50 


56-6 


2-38 


65-7 


2-38 


64-2 


3 17 


64 


1-59 


73-2 


1-16 


72-3 


1-68 


70-5 


1-19 


77-7 


0-41 


76-6 


1-42 


75-2 


0-63 


77-1 


1-70 


74-9 


1-85 


75-0 


2-20 


70-4 


2-73 


66-9 


3-66 


69-0 


3-04 


64-0 


7-48 


69-4 


4-04 


57-6 


3-85 


64-6 


5-49 


49-9 


5-23 


54-0 


3-76 


48-4 


4-44 


42-5 


2-23 


48-7 


4-00 


61-4 


38-9 


67-9 


34-7 


60 


32-98 



The following table for Florence is from the autho- 
rity cited for San Eemo. During the seven years 
the maxiinum and minimum for December were 
55°-6 and 29°-l ; for January, 49^-3 and 32^-4 ; for 
February, 5 6** -3 and 35^-2 ; and for March, 59°-9 and 
39**-2 :— 
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Florence, Lat. 43-46 ; height, 238 feet 
Seven years, 1866-72. 





Mean at 9 a.il 


Mean at 8 p.m. 


Mean Range. 

9 A.K. to 9 P.]f. 


January, 


40-0 


46-0 


6 


February, 


43*9 


53-4 


9-6 


March, . 


49 1 


66-1 


7-0 


April, 
May, 


67-6 


66-0 


8-4 


67-2 


75-0 


7-8 


June, 


73-4 


80-4 


7-0 


July, 


77-7 


87-1 


9-4 


August, . 


74-6 


83 1 


8-6 


September, 


68-4 


77-8 


9-4 


October, . 


58-6 


66-8 


6-7 


November, 


48-6 


54-6 


6-0 


December, 


42-8 


46*9 


41 



From Genoa we went to Leghorn by a steamboat, 
which was clean and comfortable. Genoa is best 
seen from the sea, and, as we saw it before the boat 
sailed, in the twiUght of a summer's evening. Terrace 
rising on terrace, a mass of fantastic-shaped gloom, 
far and near, is starred with innumerable lights, 
beautifully mirrored in the still waters of the harbour. 
Now one of them is a steady globe of fire, then the 
oar of the boatman dips into it, and it shivers into a 
shower of fire-flakes. 

We reached Leghorn about six next morning. 
You have plenty of time to breakfast before the train 
leaves for Florence, which it does, or did, at 9.12, 
arriving at 1 1.50 A.M. This wajs in the beginning of 
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May, and we found the town very full, which fiact 
caused us to have some difficulty in getting accommo- 
dation. We ultimately got rooms at the Couronne 
dltalie, a hotel which I can recommend as good and 
reasonable. From 7 to 10 francs a day is about the 
usual hotel or pension expense in Florence at this 
season ; but any one who wishes to do so, will have 
no difficulty in finding a hotel where he will be 
charged a great deal more. The New York is, I 
believe, one of the most expensive. We also spent 
some time in a pension kept by Miss Erie, an English 
lady, where we were very comfortable. Her charge 
was 10 francs per day. The Italian paper franc, it 
may be here proper to observe, was, at the rate of 
exchange on England then, only worth 8d. to 8^ 
sterling, which fact, when one has been accustomed 
to French francs, causes prices to seem higher than 
they really are. Miss Erie's pension is the Palazzo 
Corsi, in the Via degli Strozzi, Via TomabuonL We 
had friends resident in the Pension Giraud, Via 
Campuccio, who spoke well of it Its charges are 
very moderate indeed, but the situation is not good. 

For the first few days after our arrival the heat 
was not oppressive, but it soon became so, the day 
temperature ranging from 75"^ to SI'', the maximum 
recorded ; but you can always have a shady stroll in 
Florence in its beautiful Cascini, the most charming 
place any one can fancy in a hot summer's day. Its 
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foliage is dense as that of * Valambrosas' Vale.' It is, 
I should think, about six miles in circumference. 

As I have nothing further to say from my own 
experience which I think likely to be interesting or 
useful to the invalid, I shall say good-bye to him at 
Florence; and if he goes there, he ought to be an 
invalid no longer. In treating of the various places 
to which we have been, it has been my earnest en- 
deavour to be impartial, and to * nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice.' Certainly I have no 
cause at least to do the latter, for these beautiful 
Mediterranean climes have been, under Heaven, the 
means by which my wife has risen from the condition 
of prostrate invalidism to one of comparative health 
and strength. May the endeavour of all my readers, 
Britons or Americans, or from whatever quarter of 
the globe they come, be so rewarded by Heaven with 
success ! 

From Florence we went by Milan and Turin to 
Geneva and Vevay, thence to Thoune in Switzerland, 
amid whose fair scenery we passed the summer. Our 
last recollections of travel are not our least agreeable. 
The Pension Itten and its pleasant inmates, as we 
used to meet under the trees in the still, warm sum- 
mer twilight, we shall not soon forget. The Monch, 
Eiger, the wonderful Jungfrau, with her dazzling 
Silberhom; the view from Miirren, the Wengem Alp ; 
moonrise over the everlasting snows, and on the 
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waterfall of the Staubach — the pale spray wandering, 
ghost-like, in the gleams of the phosphorescent rock, 
— are pictures which it is good to place well, and to 
preserve in memory. Still more shall we cherish the 
memory of the many kind and gentle men and women 
whom we have met, to whose sympathy and kind 
deeds we are indebted, and whom we shall never see 
again. Some have gone back to money-making in 
far-away lands ; between us and some there rolls the 
broad Atlantic. 



FRENCH CHARACTER 

I THINK a few words on this subject may be of some 
use to the traveller. The French consider themselves 
the most polite — indeed, the only polite — ^people in 
the world. This conclusion is arrived at from the 
popular mind in France failing to understand that 
though good breeding requires us to comply with 
the ceremony of those among whom we are thrown, 
ceremony is not therefore politeness. As a Mussulman 
takes oflF his shoes before entering the house of a 
friend, it is proper that I should take off my shoes 
before going into the house of the Mussulman; 
at least if I am in a Mahommedan country. So does 
the law of good breeding require the Mussulman in 
Christendom to take off his hat when he meets a 
lady. But this one law of politeness is not the 
essence of it; which is a deference to the feelings, 
opinions, and even the prejudices of others — a kindly, 
gentle sympathy with human self-love. Where this 
exists, men and women of different civilised nations 
who meet, will be anxious to defer to each other as 
regards any rule or custom of social intercourse. In 
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France it is, of course, our duty to adopt French cere- 
mony in our intercourse with the natives; but a 
Frenchman would expect you to do the same in any 
other country, and think you semi-barbarous if you 
did not ; and he is equally exacting in other matters. 
Is it, for instance, a question of whether a door or a 
window is to be open or shut, and the Frenchman or 
the Frenchwoman's wish be opposed to that of the 
whole company, he will not yield if he can help it, 
and still less will she ; even if her opponents be all 
of her own sex. How then, it may be asked, is it 
possible for the French to get on with one another ? 
To which the reply is, that they d&rit get on with one 
another. A French gentleman, who passed the winter 
in the hotel with us at Nice, said to me one day, 
'You English amaze me. You have been in the 
hotel together all winter, and there has not been one 
quarrel among you. Had you been my countrymen, 
every one would have quarrelled with everybody 
else in a week.' It is this weakness of French cha- 
racter which is at the root of the political instability 
of France. A French political party is defeated — it 
retires in a rage to hatch a revolution; while an 
Englishman, on the other hand, however bad he may 
think a law, is content with the exercise of his English 
privilege of growling. He, of all things, reveres the 
British constitution ; and he has a wholesome horror 
of revolutions — ^they are bad for trade, and otherwise 
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* don't pay.' The French are like a nation of spoilt 
children, unable to acquiesce in the impossibility of 
every one having his own way. The Anglo-Saxon 
race must therefore keep in view, that if they wish 
to have social intercourse with the French without 
quarrelling, they must be prepared not unfrequently 
to sacrifice the rights of the majority. This is often 
necessary even in the intercourse which necessarily 
arises in railway carriages and in hotels. The people 
have many good points. They are kindly and indul- 
gent to servants, treating them as part of the family, 
and as having an interest in its affairs. It is an error 
to suppose that they talk much among themselves, 
when not acquainted. A French table d^hdte is gene- 
rally mute as a funeral assembly ; when the dominant 
element is Anglo-Saxon, the reverse is the case. 



APPENDIX. 



The following tables, relative to some of the Swiss 
climates, and to that of Lugano, in the north of Italy, 
are taken from a valuable work, entitled, * Schtoeizer- 
ische Meteorologische BeobacMtmgm, unter direktion 
von Professor Dr. Eudolf Wolf. Zurich, Druck von 
Ziircher und Furrer.' 
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From the figures showing the results of the five 
years' observations at Montreux, Geneva, Basle, and 
Lugano, it appears that January is considerably 
colder at all these places than in London or Edin- 
burgL February may be said to be about of equal 
temperature in London, Montreux, and Lugano, 
but a little colder at Geneva and Basle. A London 
March is in temperature intermediate between that 
of Geneva and Lugano. April is nearly the same in 
London, Montreux, Geneva, and Basle, and 4^ to 5*" 
warmer in Lugano than in these places. In May 
all the above stations are considerably warmer than 
London : a superiority which may be said broadly to 







PALERMO. 




• 


Mean 
Temperature. 


RainfaU. 




o 


In. 


January, . 


61-6 


2-29 


February, 






620 


2-36 


March, 






64-5 


2-65 


April, 
May, 






68-8 


1-65 






66-6 


1-03 


June, 






72-1 


0-71 


July, 






76-8 


0-06 


August, 






77-5 


0*49 


September 


f 




73-4 


1-22 


October, 


• * 




6C-7 


3.90 


November 


1 • 




59*9 


8-26 


December, 






64-1 


3-62 


Yearly M< 


janTi 


9tal, . 


63*6 


23 04 
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be maintained till November, when the conditions 
are reversed. No invalid depending on temperature 
should think of leaving the Eiviera for Montreux, 
or awy of the Swiss stations, before May. 

The foregoing is a table of the mean monthly tem- 
peratures and rainfall of Palermo, in Sicily, from the 
Btdletino Meteorologico del E, Osservatorio di Palermo : 
Palermo, 1873. Temperatures are based on observa- 
tions from 1791 to 1860 ; rainfall, on observations 
from 1856 to 1867. 

The following gives the same detail respecting the 
Climate of Malta, from Abstracts from Meteorological 
Observations at Stations of the Royal Engineers, during 
1853-59 : London :— 

MALTA. 





Mean 
Temperature. 


RafnfaU. 




o 


In. 


January, . 


66-9 


2-60 


February, . 






64-7 


1-67 


March, 






67-8 


1-82 


April, 
May, 






60-8 


0.81 






67-0 


010 


June, 






72-3 


0-07 


July, 






77-7 


0-00 


August, 






78-8 


0-18 


September, 




75-6 


1-17 


October, . 




70-2 


8-02 


November, 




62-6 


8-34 


December, 




67-8 


3-27 


Yearly Me 


anTc 


^t^l, . 


66-8 


17-95 
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The following tables for Cairo and Alexandria 
are from the ZeUschrift der Oesterreichischen Gesellschaft 
fwr Meteorologie. Those for Lisbon and Funchall are 
from Armaes do Observatorio do Infa/nte Dr. Luiz: 
lAsboa, 1868. 

Cairo, Lat. 29' 69^ N. 





Mean 


Range.— 7 a.il 


Clond. 




Temperature. 


to 2 P.M. 


0-10. 


Jannary, 


62-9 


15-6 


8-0 


February, 


54*9 


17-3 


3 1 


March, . 


60-4 


19-6 


2-2 


April, 


69-8 


20-3 


2-0 


May, 


76 -C 


24-3 


10 


June, 


80-6 


23-2 


0-8 


July, 


83-5 


21-4 


1-0 


August, . 


83-5 


19-7 


1-1 


September, 


76-6 


14-9 


1-2 


October, . 


72-5 


14-8 


1-7 


November, 


65-3 


14-0 


2-5 


December, 
Mean of Year, 


66-6 


151 


2-9 


69-4 


18-3 


1-9 
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Lisbon. Fifteen Years, 1856-70. 





Mean DaUy 
Temperature. 


r 

Mean Daily 
Range. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

Augnst, 

September 

October, 

November 

December, 


t 

m 






50*8 
62-9 
64-1 
59-0 
62-0 
68-5 
69-8 
70-5 
68-0 
62-4 
66-4 
61-7 


9-5 
11-8 
12-1 
13 1 

13 
14-9 
16-2 
16-4 

14 
11-9 
10-9 

9-5 


Yearly Me 


an To 


tal, . 




60-5 


12-8 



FiTNCHALL, Madeira. Six Years, 1865-70. Height, 83 ft. 



January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

Jttay, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 



Year, 



Mean 
Temperature. 



61-2 
61-1 
60-8 
61-6 
64-8 
68-5 
71-5 
72-5 
72-4 
69-5 
65-2 
62-2 



65-9 



Rainfall 



In. 
6*34 
3-00 
2-70 
1-57 
1-08 
0-65 
0-07 
0-28 
104 
2-65 
5-66 
4-26 



29-20 
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Alexandria, Lat. 31" 11' N. 





Mean 
Temp. 


RaoKe. 
2p.1l to 

7 P.M. 


Cloud. 
0-10.» 


Rain. 










Inchea. 


January, . 


56 1 


10-1 


6-8 


8-90 


February, 






58-6 


10-6 


67 


0-90 


March, 






60-8 


10-8 


4-9 


0-60 


April, 
May, 






66-8 


10-4 


8-8 


0-04 






71-6 


12-8 


4*4 


0-02 


June, 






76-3 


9-0 


27 


0-00 


July, 






78-0 


8-1 


2-8 


0-00 


August, . 






80-6 


9-0 


2-9 


0-00 


September, 






777 


9-2 


8 


0-00 


October, . 






76-4 


10-6 


37 


0-42 


November, 
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BRITISH CLIMATE 

There are many people to whom a change of 
climate in winter is advisable, to whom it is not 
convenient to go so far from home as Spain or AMoa. 
To these, a knowledge of the varieties of winter climate 
to be met with in the British Islands ought to be very 
valuable. Most men are contented to defer to their 
medical adviser on the subject ; but though there are 
many distinguished exceptions, medical men as a 
general rule have not given any special attention to 
the subject ; and as it is not always easy to get access 
to those who have, I will now endeavour to give a 
resmrd of the labours of the S. M. S. in this direction, 
as these are embodied in an article on 'The Tem- 
perature of the British Islands,' by the Society's 
secretary, with relative Isothermal Charts (Jawmah^ 
Nos. 28 and 29, S. M. S.). 'The present inquiry,' 
says the article, ' is based on observations extending 
over a period of thirteen years, beginning with 
January 1857, and ending with December 1869 ; and 
may therefore be considered as giving a pretty close 
approximation to an exact statement of the mean 
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temperature of these islands. Further, the number 
of stations from which observations have been obtained 
is fully four times the number made use of when the 
former investigation was attempted.' Mr. Buchan 
adds that the calculated mean temperatures are from 
76 stations in Scotland, 67 in England, 12 in Ireland, 
and 15 in adjoining countries. In January, the lowest 
isothermal, or line of equal mean temperature at the 
level of the sea, which touches Great Britain is 37° ; 
but this line only embraces the point from Einnaird 
Head to Aberdeen. The line of 38°, starting from the 
Faroe Islands, enters Scotland by the Moray Firth, 
runs west by Perth, traversing England by Carlisle 
and the Naze ; the mean of Edinburgh being 37°'5* 
The line of 39°, starting from the Shetland Islands, 
passes through the Hebrides and Portsmouth; the 
mean of the Isle of Wight being 39°-5. Hence, January 
in the south-east of England is one degree colder than 
the Shetland Islands and the whole west of Scotland, 
and as cold as in the Faroe Islands in 62° of latitude. 
In the extreme west of the Hebrides, again, and in the 
south of Wigtownshire, the mean January tempera- 
ture rises another degree, and corresponds with that of 
Dublin, Bristol, and Portsmouth. Bearing west from 
Portsmouth, however, it grows rapidly warmer; and in 
this comer of England, if anywhere in Great Britain, 
may the invalid hope to escape from the rigour of 
winter. From Exeter to Land's End, the mean 
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warmth of the coldest month of the year ranges from 
42** to 44^^ The ktter temperature is nearly 6** 
above that of January in London, and very nearly 
equal to that of April in EdinburgL It is consider- 
ably above that of either January or February at 
Pau in the south of France ; 40**5 according to the 
S. M. S. 

February makes but little relative alteration in the 
climates of Great Britain. In March, however, latitude 
begins to supersede longitude as the element which 
determines them. An Edinburgh March is about 
equal to that of York, and 1° below that of London. 
And it may here be remarked, that the popular belief 
in north-east winds in spring being stronger, colder, 
and more frequent in Edinburgh than over Great 
Britain generally, is a mistake. Edinburgh is windy, 
but its gales come almost entirely from the west. It 
may also be observed, that the north is a much colder 
wind than the eaat-from which qnarter we have 
seldom frost, — ^and that the north-west wind is the 
coldest of alL The wind is not unfrequently in this 
(N.W.) direction in spring, when people in general 
are groaning over its supposed obstinate adherence to 
the east. April in London is 3° warmer than in Edin- 
burgh, and 2° colder than in Cornwall. Generally, it 
may be stated that the fluctuation of temperature 
from day to day is greater on the east than on the 
west coast of our island. Again, there is less differ- 
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ence in the relative temperature of the seasons on the 
west than on the east coast, — ^the summer of the west 
is cooler, its winter milder. 

The dijfference in favour of the west coast in winter 
as compared with the east and places inland would 
appear to arise chiefly during the night. This fact 
Mr. Buchan attributes to the great predominance in 
winter of south-west winds, * which,' he says, ' arrive 
on our western shores bringing the high temperature 
of the ocean they have just crossed. At the same 
time being cooled by coining in contact with the sur- 
face of the earth, at this season many degrees cooler 
than the Atlantic, their superabundant vapour is con- 
densed into clouds, which partially screen the west 
coast from those intense colds produced by nocturnal 
radiation. On the other hand, the south-west 
winds are rapidly cooled as they proceed north-east- 
wards, and being di ained of much of their moisture, 
the skies are clearer, and thus less obstruction is 
offeired to radiation.' 

From this fact, one would infer that, during the 
prevalence of north and north-easterly winds, much, 
if not the whole, of the higher temperature of the 
west coast will be lost; that is, that the superior 
temperature of the west and south-west coast in winter 
and spring is occasioned, not by the north and north- 
east winds being less cold, but owing to the south 
and south-west winds being much warmer than on 
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the east coast. If this be the fact, it is a very unfor- 
tunate one for the invalid, as northerly winds are just 
as prevalent in spring on the one coast as on the other, 
and the only place where one could hope to escape 
from their virulence would be those sheltered by hills, 
as Yentnor and the Bridge of Allan are, or where the 
winds in question come in contact with the Atlantic 
before they reach us, as they do in Devonshire and 
Cornwall and in parts of the west of Scotland. 
* Owing,' says Mr. Buchan, ' to its greater proximity 
to the Continent, it is to be expected that the east 
winds will be felt more severely in England than in 
Scotland. This is particularly the case in Kent and 
the south-east, where cold, dry, cutting winds fre- 
quently blow from Grermany at this period of the 
year, and here it can scarcely be doubted that the 
virulence of the east winds is most severe. The tem- 
perature of Kent in spring is probably often from 5® 
to 10° lower than in Cornwall, and in the west of 
England and Scotland generally. But, unfortunately, 
observations from the south-east of England are too 
scanty to enable us definitely to settle this important 
question. It is much to be desired that a chain of 
stations were established along that coast, and that 
during the prevalence of east winds the temperature 
be compared with simultaneous observations in the 
west.' The question then is this : it being proved 
that the west coast of Great Britain is in winter and 
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spring warmer than the east coast, is this general 
superiority of the west owing to wind from all quarters 
being warmer on it, or only to those from south and 
west being warmer ? It is a question highly interest- 
ing to medical men as well as to meteorologists. 
The latter will doubtless inquire into it hereafter. 

The coast of Argyleshire, as might have been ex- 
pected, has a very high winter temperature. The 
number of frosty nights which occur there in January 
is rather fewer than in upper Deeside — where the 
coldest Scotch winters occur — in the month of May. 
At Easdale, in Argyleshire, in 1862, the January 
temperature never fell to 32°, and during seven years 
(1857-64) twelve nights of frost was the maximum 
in January ; whilst in Braemar, for the same period, 
there were never fewer than fourteen nights of frost 
in January, and in that month in 1860 there were 
twenty-five. 

It is to be feared that the climate of Great Britain 
presents but a choice of two evils to the invalid — cold, 
or damp. The east coast is dry and cold ; the west, 
damp and comparatively mild. Where dr3mess and 
warmth are both required, southern latitudes — and 
very far south too — ^must be sought. If the patient 
cannot go abroad, in all probability he is best in 
his own home. Certainly he is so, if his house is 
warm and dry. 

The questionable superiority of the English as 
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compared with the Scotch climate in winter and 
early spring, becomes unquestionable as the season 
advances. In spring, at least during the intervals 
when the northerly and easterly winds suspend their 
fury, there is no doubt that the southern half of 
England is considerably warmer than Scotland gene- 
rally. Moreover, it is sunnier. This superiority of 
south over north goes on increasing till July, when 
the mean temperature of London is 6^*5 above that 
of Edinburgh. The warmest part of England in 
summer is a circle whose centre is about half-way 
between London and Bath, and Cambridge the 
northern boundary. Here the mean temperature 
of July and August reaches 64®. The southern 
advantage is maintained during September and Octo- 
ber, but it almost disappears in November, during 
which month the isothermal of 43° runs through Wig- 
townshire, Birmingham, and Oxford. Very curious 
fluctuations, however, it seems, occur in the relative 
temperatures of England — ^by which is meant England 
south of Cambridge — and those of the lowlands of 
Scotland. Thus, in 1857, the mean summer tem- 
perature of England was 64°'3, while in Scotland it 
was only 56°*9 ; England being thus the warmer by 
7° -4, and in the month of July of that year, England 
was 10° warmer than Scotland. In the following 
year, however, the southern summer was but 1***8 
above the northern; and in July of that year the 
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means were respectively 57*'6 and 5 7® '3, or practi- 
cally the same. From these and similar data, it is 
found that, while the summers of Scotland are less 
warm than those of England, they are less fluctuating. 
Hence in cold, backward seasons the damage sustained 
by crops may be expected to be proportionally greater 
in England than in Scotland. As regards summer 
residences, it will be desirable for most people to 
choose a place whose mean summer temperature does 
not exceed 60°. Above this, it is too warm for 
exercise out of doors, and generally enervating to the 
constitution. The returns of the Eegistrar-General 
show that above this point there is an increase in the 
mortality rates, chiefly from diarrhoea and similar 
complaints. Deeside, Mr. Buchan considers to pos- 
sess one of the healthiest summer climates in our 
island. He also especially adverts favourably to 
Upper Stratheam, Innerleithen, Moffat, west of 
Yorkshire, and the eastern part of Wales. 

The Joumals of the Scottish Meteorological Society 
will be found to be not less interesting to the agri- 
culturists than to invalids and medical men. The 
fact becomes apparent when we consider that even 
in the south of England the mean summer tempera- 
ture is only 4° above the minimum required for the 
perfect ripening of wheat and barley crops; while 
Scotland generally is but 2° above the critical point, 
and in the extreme north of the island the limit is 
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reached of possible caltivation. Mean annual tem- 
perature, it has been found, falls 1^ for every 300 
feet of elevation ; but the summer day temperature, 
it seems, does not follow this rule. Accordimgly, the 
best quality of wheat has been grown on the Marquis 
of Tweeddale's farms in East Lothian, as high as 750 
feet above the level of the sea. In England, Mr. 
Buchan thinks it might, with high class cultivation, 
be grown successfully as high as 1000 feet. Begard 
must, however, be had to the fact already mentioned, 
that English summers are much more variable than 
Scotch, and the effect of a bad one comparatively 
more disastrous. 

The Scotch climate, it appears, is, on the whole, 
better suited for the cultivation of turnips than that 
of England, though it is not so in every respect. 
The greater rainfall during July and August in Scot- 
land is advantageous to the root, but its autumnal 
growth continues longer in the soutL 

As has been stated, the mean temperature of the 
south of England, according to Mr. Buchan, is but 
4° above the point required to ripen wheat. But 
there is at least one other element in climate so 
largely affecting the ripening of cereals, that it is 
difl&cult to see how an absolute law with regard to 
the requisite mean temperature can be arrived at. 
This is the amount of sunshine. Suppose one field 
of wheat to have the influence of a cloudy day and a 
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mean temperature of 65° ; and suppose another field 
to have the influence of a sunny day, with a mean 
temperature in the shade of 60°, and in the sun of 
80° ; which field, other conditions being equal, would 
make most progress 1 A priori^ one would expect 
the latter to do so ; and still more would one look for 
this result when we are told, as we are on competent 
authority, that without sunshine no height of mean 
temperature wiU produce properly ripened grain. 
An exceedingly interesting paper * On the Influence 
of Solar Eadiation in relation to Crops,' by the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, will be found at p. 34 of vol. 
ii. of the Society's Transactions. According to his 
Lordship, sunshine is essential at the time of the 
grain flowering. If the weather is dull at this im- 
portant crisis, an inferior yield is certain to foUow. 
During the development of the seed, although 
sunny weather is still best, it is not found to be so 
essential; but sunshine is again necessary for the 
ripening of the grain. The answer to the question 
asked above would thus seem somewhat to depend 
upon the stage of growth or maturity at which the 
fields of wheat subjected to the supposed experiment 
are presumed to have arrived. 

It has been stated that the east coast is less cloudy 
than the west ; hence, considering the value of sun- 
shine, one would expect the east to bear the best 
cereal crops ; and, according to the Marquis of 
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Tweeddale, it does so, East Lothian wheat being 
superior to Ayrshire. But then it is also, we are told, 
superior to Fifeshire; and his Lordship attributes this 
fact to East Lothan being sunnier than Fife, * it being 
observed,* he adds, *that very frequently when the 
sun is shining in East Lothian, it is obscured by 
clouds in Fife.' Possibly so ; but do the good folks 
of Fife never enjoy the sight of a contrary pheno- 
menon? If they do, then it will be illogical to 
argue that East Lothian yields better wheat than 
Fifeshire because it is sunnier, and that it is probably 
sunnier because it yields better wheat. In summor, 
however, according to Mr. Buchan, cloud and rain are 
both greater in Fife than in East Lothian. Wheat, 
we are told, requires more sunshine for its proper 
development than any other grain ; barley requires 
the next most, and oats least of alL 

With regard to the germination and growth of 
seeds and plants in general, many remarkable effects 
have been found to follow from exposing them to 
the rays of the sun passed through glass of various 
colours. Thus, it has been found that blue, indigo, 
and violet rays are the most efficient in producing ger- 
mination, and in assisting the young plant to develope 
its leaves. By and by, however, those rays, it seems, 
become too stimulating ; that is, they cause rapid 
growth without corresponding development. They 
check, or often destroy, the flowering or fruit-bearing 
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process, and cause the plant to die prematurely. It 
occurs to one to wonder whether influences as subtle, 
and as little dreamed of in popular philosophy, may 
not affect animal as well as vegetable organism. Mr. 
Hunt, the authority cited in the article in question, 
found that, with orange and yellow rays, seed would 
not germinate, and that, for the proper ripening of 
grain and fruits, red rays were necessary. This dis- 
covery has been of great importance to horticulturists 
and to seed merchants, who are thus able, in a rapid 
and satisfactory manner, to test the vitality of their 
seed. * Another result of Mr. Hunt's discovery,* the 
writer adds, * was the glazing of the palm-house at 
Kew with glass of a green tint, which prevents the 
sun's rays from scorching the leaves of the plants 
without interfering with their growth. I made 
similar experiments myself in 1852, and to the same 
effect.' 

Various experiments are suggested by the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, whose results, if fairly and efficiently 
arrived at, would be very valuable to the agriculturist 
— such as the relative value of east and west coast 
wheat, grown in similar soil, under the same con- 
ditions ; what portion of the value of the sun's direct 
rays is due to heat, and what to light ; and whether 
the heat is of value as applied to the roots or to 
the plant above ground. The science of meteoro- 
logy, both as bearing on agricultural and medical 
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questions, is plainly quite in its infancy; but it is 
assuredly well worthy both of public and private 
attention. Without a complete knowledge of it, so 
far at least as at present understood, no medical or 
agricultural education ought to be considered com- 
plete. 
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